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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 





The color of the ground was in him, the red 
earth; 

The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the 
corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars ; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring in the wind, 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the step of Earthquake shook the 
house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient 
hold, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The hearts of all parents in the country 
have joined in the anxiety of President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt over their oldest son, 
lying critically ill at Groton; and the re- 
joicing at his improvement will be general 
and sincere, 








The first night’s session of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Convention at 
Washington, Feb. 12, was presided over 
by Miss Susan B. Anthony. A contribu- 
tion on ‘Educated Suffrage,’’ from Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, was read by Clara 
Bewick Colby, of Washington, and Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachusetts, 
followed with a brief talk on ‘Equal 
Rights to All.” Mr. Blackwell said that 
woman’s equality was fast becoming the 
watchword of civilization. The Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, of New York, 
introduced as the first woman ordained to 
the ministry in this country, read an in- 
teresting paper on the subject of ‘Chiv- 
alry.”” The Rev. Olympia Brown, of 
Wisconsin, was the last speaker. 





February could be appropriately marked 
on the calendar as woman’s month at the 
national Capital. For many years one or 
more national bodies of women have met 
in Washington some time in February. 
This year an unusually large number are 
assembling. On Feb. 17, the day before 
the National Woman Suffrage Convention 
ends, the Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
will open to continue five days. An im- 
portant matter will be the report of the 
continental hall committee. The society 





now has more than $85,000 on hand with 
which to build a hall. The last day will 
be spent listening to reports of the com- 
mittee on prison ships, and on the history 
of real daughters. Washington expects a 
delegation of 900 at the meeting. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
have a membership of 35,000. 





. 
—_—-_ 


The fourth triennial of the National 
Council of Women of the United States 
will begin on Feb. 19, and extend proba- 
bly over the 25th. ‘Organized Effort 
Among Women,” ‘‘Cosmopolitan Amer- 
ica,” and ‘“*The Ethics of Race Relation- 
ship” are some of the topics to be consid- 
ered. The fourth evening, Feb. 22, will 
be a patriotic celebration with representa- 
tives of patriotic societies and institu- 
tions. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson is ex- 
pected to preside. As Mrs. Fannie Hum- 
phreys Gaffney’s term of three years as 
president expires, much interest is taken 
in the question of her successor, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, Mrs, Lydia Coonley 
Ward, and Mrs. William Tod Helmuth be- 
ing mentioned for the office. Whoever is 
elected will be expected to represent the 
National Council at the International 
Council to be held in Berlin two years 
hence. 


—ee 


Mothers will 
session until 
all over the 


The National Congress of 


the 28th. Delegates from 
country will discuss the physical and 
mental welfare of children. Mrs. Theo- 
dore Birney, of Washington, is president 
of the Congress, 


-_-- 





A hearing was given at the State House 
on Wednesday to consider the advisability 
of allowing women in this Commonwealth 
to weigh coal. They do this now in four 
cities of the State and objection is made 
to their Constitutional right to do 
Whether a woman can bea sworn weigher 
of coal without first getting permission 
from the Legislature is a moot question. 
The decisions seems to indicate that no 
woman can be a public officer without 
first getting an enabling act. Special 
Legislation has made her an Atturney at 
Law, a Clerk of Courts, a Register of 
Deeds, a Special Commisioner and now 
she wants to weigh coal. It is a grave 
and great question that our Legislators 
has to consider. Another grave question 
is also before them —that of licensing 
cats. We hope they will realize their 
responsibility and make no mistake on 
either of them. 


80. 


->—-_- 


The Remonstrance says the number of 
women who vote at the local elections in 
London is very small. Mrs. Florence 
Feuwick Miller, who served for nine years 
on the London School Board, and is well 
acquainted with conditions there, is at- 
tending the National Suffrage Convention 
in Washington. She says that great apa- 
thy prevails at the local elections in Lon- 
don, and only a small fraction of either 
the men or the women vote; but about as 
large a proportion of the qualified women 
as of the qualified men go to the polls. 
The Remonstrance asserts that the great 
system of English pauper relief is admin- 
istered mostly by men. This is true, in 
the sense that a majority of poor law 
guardians are men; but about a thousand 
women are serving as poor law guardians 
in England, and a large and growing num- 
ber in Ireland. The women on these 
boards have done much (as Mrs. Percy 
Widdrington told us a year or two ago) to 
introduce more humane treatment of the 
aged poor, and better conditions for 
pauper children, 


—* 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 





Rev. A. E. Winship gave the members 
of the M. W.S. A. an earnest and spirited 
talk about women teachers on Tuesday 
last. He cited instances of the injustice 
done them in years past and commented 
on the difference in salaries paid to them 
and to men teachers, Mr. Winship has 
had exceptional opportunity for knowing 
whereof he speaks, and he spoke with no 
uncertain sound of the power that rests 
with the women teachers of to-day. He 
closed with a glowing tribute to Miss 
Margaret Haley of Chicago. Mrs. Liver- 
more told of the magniticent backing of 
Miss Haley by the women teachers of 
Chicago, and added some personal remi- 
niscences in characteristically graphic 
style. The next Fortnightly, Feb. 25, 
will be addressed by Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Trine, whe will speak on ‘‘The Ancient 
Cliff-Dwellers of the Southwest.”’ c. w. 





PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 





[The following address was made by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, at the opening 
of the National Convention and International 
Suffrage Conference at Washington, D. C., on 
Feb. 12.) 

An International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference deserves to be called “a new thing 
under the sun.’’ It does not matter 
whether its immediate results shall prove 
to be important or insignificant, it stands 
as an unmistakable mile-post in the on- 
ward progress of a great cause,—an indi- 
cation, too, which points in no uncertain 
manner to the heights beyond, where, 
without a question, the banner of equal 
rights for men and women will one day be 
planted. 

Self-government for men, in its modern 
acceptance, is in itself a new thing. It is 
true there were so-called republics, of 
great influence and power, in the early 
centuries of Europe, but in all of them 
the number of those who were authorized 
to exercise the rights of citizenship was 
so limited, it is doubtful if they deserved 
the name. Self-government, based upon 
the broad claim of individual liberty and 
individual right, although its evolution 
may reach far back through the centu- 
ries, may justly be claimed as a new idea. 
The starting point of the modern move- 
ment was unquestionably the American 
Declaration of Independence. The world 
has been making long and successful 
preparation for the departure from old 
ideals. De Tocqueville, in writing of the 
American Republic, declared that ‘for 
centuries aristocracies and class 
privileges had heen steadily dissolving,”’ 
and John Stuart Mill added in comment, 
“The has been gradually going 
down on the social ladder, and the com- 
moner has been gradually going up. Ev- 
ery half century has brought them nearer 
to each other.’’ During the centuries in 
which the repressive customs of feudal- 
ism were gradually receding into the past, 
while commerce was uniting more closely 
the destinies of nations, while education 
was surely substituting understanding and 
reason for faith and superstition, while 
wars for conquest were 
common and periods of peace more fre- 
quent and of longer duration, there was 
slowly but steadily growing in the minds 
of men a self-respect, a self-reliance, an 
individuality that would sooner or later 
ask why some men should be born to rule 
and others to obey. That question 
chanced to be formulated first by the 
American colonists. Had the declaration 
not come from America, it would have 
come elsewhere. The time was ripe for 
it, and it came as a rer rit of a world 
movement and a world ysrisis, and not 
alone because England had been unjust. 
It came because the rank and file of men 
had begun to think, and because the glit- 
tering tinsel of royal courts, which had 
once served to hold subjects loyal, had 
grown transparent. @ 

In ready response to growing intelli- 
gence and individualism, the principle of 
self-government has been planted in every 
civilized nation of the world. Before the 
force of this onward movement the most 
cherished ideals of conservatism have 
fallen. Out of the ashes of the old, 
pheenix-like, has arisen a new institution, 
vigorous and strong, yea, one which will 
endure as long as men occupy the earth. 
The little band of Americans who initiated 
the modern movement would never have 
predicted that, within a century, ‘‘Taxa- 
tion of men without representation is 
tyranny’? would have been written into 
the fundamental law of all the monarchies 
of Europe, except Russia and Turkey, and 
that even there self-government should 
obtain in the municipalities. The most 
optimistic seer among them would not 
have prophesied that Mongolian Japan, 
then tightly shutting her gates against 
the commerce of the world, and jealously 
guarding her ancient customs, would be- 
fore the century closed have welcomed 
Western civilization and established uni- 
versal suffrage furits men. He would not 
have dreamed that every inch of the great 
continent of South America, th n chietly 
an unexplored region over which bands of 
savages roved at will, would be covered 
by written constitutions guaranteeing 
self-government to men inspired by Dec- 
larations of Independence, and similar to 
that of this country; that the settlements 
in Mexico and Central America and many 
islands of the ocean would grow into re- 
publics, and least of all that the island 
continent of Australia, with its associates 
of New Zealand and Tasmania, then unex- 
plored wildernesses, wouid become great 


seven 


noble 


becoming less 








democracies where self-government would 
be carried on with such enthusiasm, fer- 
vor and wisdom that they would give 
lessons in methods and principles to all 
the rest of the world. 

Yet it has come about in a hundred 
years that civilized nations are governed 
by the sovereign will of men instead of 
monarchs, It is true Kings and Queens 
still occupy the thrones of Europe, but 
they are majesties robbed of the power 
over the lives and liberties of men which 
belonged to their predecessors, and the 
power behind every throne is the voice 
of the people. The monarchies of to-day 
still display something of the pomp and 
show and ceremonial of earlier times, 
but they are no longer offered in hope to 
cajole the people into loyalty. They are 
merely the symbols of power which re- 
main after the power is gone, and mean 
no more than the purple robes worn in 
the South Carolina Legislature. No care- 
ful observer can doubt that real. monarch- 
ical and aristocratic power have gone 
forever. Wherever self-government for 
men exists, it will stay; and where it 
does not exist, it will come. 

True, modern democracy is received 
even yet with nota little skepticism. An 
English critic much quoted by American 
doubters exclaims, ‘The government of 
the United States is not the result of 
democracy, but of the craftiest complica- 
tion of schemes to defeat the will of 
democracy ever devised in the world.” 
There is a considerable number of Amer- 
icans who are in apparent accord with 
this belief. 
mocracy is a failure,’ but enforce 


they 


| their opinion by doing nothing to make 


it a success, 

If democracy is a failure, what then 
shall be the government of the future? 
Monarchy, or some forms of aristocracy, 
remain to choose from, Will the 
Nay; for free 
schools and which have 
educated the mind to new 
ideals, have rung the death-knell of both 
The of pointing 
“governments of the people, by the people 
and for the people,’’ has made a steady 
march forward the of the 
English King John, and in all the cen- 
turies it has known check, 
There can be no turning back now. ' 

If it is true, as some would have us 
think, that the tyranny of empire has 
only been replaced by the tyranny of 
democracy, which and robs 
men of rights, it is still the duty of pat- 


alone 
future take one of these? 
free thought, 
commonest 
to 


evolution society 


since days 


no serious 


oppresses 


riots to press ahead. If there are 
serious problems, intelligence and con- 
science will solve them. When Ameri- 


cans determine, as Americans will some 
day, to apply to the political problems 
which vex us, the intelligence and public 
spirit that have made this civilization 
what it is, they will find a remedy for 
every ill, and democracy, purified of its 
errors, will rise triumphant as the highest 
conception of a perfect government. It 
does not matter that there are men who 
perceive rights still unattained; the ma- 
jority of the men of the world to-day 
stand upon a plane of security and power 
they have never known before, and where 
they are free to carve out their own des- 
tiny. Not every individual is free to con- 
trol his own life, but men as a whole are 
free to control the destiny of men as a 
whole. Every man possesses one ballot’s 
share in each law, custom and condition 
which form the environments of his life. 
With this weapon of offence and defence, 
he is armed to storm the heights beyond, 
and to take the rights which should be 
his. While skeptics may sneer at the 
possibilities of pure politics and pessi- 
mists shake their heads in despair as they 
contemplate its problems, Democracy 
moves triumphantly on, not only the 
government of the present and the un- 
doubted government of the future, but 
the crowning attainment in the evolution 
of the Rights of Man. 

Hard upon the track of the man suf- 
frage movement presses the movement 








Not only do they cry, ‘*De- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MLLE. CuHrRon, an old teacher, conducts 
in Paris a Teachers’ Aid Society. Dur- 
ing the past eight years she has found 
work for 2,000 unemployed teachers. 


Tue CounTESS oF ABERDEEN is leading 
an active movement in England in favor 
of making women eligible to serve on the 
London county council and the twenty- 
eight borough councils in the metropolis. 


Miss SARAH W. Moore has written a 
“Working Man’s English-Italian Language 
Book and Reader,”’ suited to give the Ital- 
ians who are coming to this country in 
large numbers, a direct and simple means 
of learning such English as they need to 
use in their daily life. 


Mrs. JuLIA ELMA BREWSTER BRICK, 
who died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 3, be- 
queathed most of her $1,000,000 estate to 
the Joseph K. Brick agricultural, indus- 
trial and normal school in Edgecombe 
County, N. C. This school, named in 
memory of her husband, is for the educa- 
tion of negro boys. 


Mme. L. DAIMERIES-PETITJEAN, the 
greatest authority on lace in Belgium, 
died recently in Brussels. She was the 
official expert of the Belgian government, 
of the city of Brussels, ot the cathedral of 
Sainte Gudule, and of many business cor- 
porations. Her reports are standard 
works of reference. : 


Mrs. Mary T. Armour, of Cincinnati, 
has just been elected president of the Ohio 
State Humane Society at its annual meet- 
ing in that city. She is eminently fitted 
for the position. Ohio women are de- 
lighted. They say it is the first instance, 
so far as they are aware, of a woman’s be- 
ing chosen to this office in any State 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
GILMAN paid a tlying visit to Boston last 


| week and addressed the Brighthelmstone 


| Club of Arlington on ‘Social 





for woman suffrage, a logical step on- | 


ward. It has come as inevitably and nat- 
urally as the flower unfolds from the bud, 
or the fruit develops from the flower. 
Why should woman suffrage not come? 
Men throughout the world hold their suf- 
frage by the guarantee of the two princi- 
ples of liberty, and for these reasons only. 
One, ‘*Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’’ Who dares deny it? And are 
not women taxed? The other, ‘*Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’’ How simple 
and unanswerable that petition of justice! 
(Continued on page 52.) 





telations.”’ 


Mrs. Gilman considered in detail the posi- 
tion of women in social relations, one of 
her strong arguments being that from the 
higher state comes the higher virtue—and 
the keynote of social relations is service. 


Mrs. W. P. Wuire, of Philadelphia, the 
worker against Mormonism, was the lead- 
ing speaker on “‘ladies’ night’’ at the Con- 
gregationa) Club of New York. She pre- 
sented her cause earnestly and ably. One 
of the best addresses was by Miss Brad- 
ford, a sister of Dr. Bradford of Montclair, 
on work at the Whittier Settlement 
House in Jersey City. Mrs. Sangster 
told of the work of the Y. W. C. A. among 
the million girls working in factories and 
shops. 


Mrs. Lucy T. Lewis is being strongly 
urged for appointment as principal of the 
Girls’ High School of Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
place of Dr. Patterson, lately deceased; 
Mrs. Lewis has acted as vice-privcipal of 
the school fora number of years and is 
now in charge. She has the endorsement 
of all the leading women’s clubs in Brook- 
lyn. Nearly all the teachers in the school 
have signed a petition in her favor, and it 
is said that she is likely to have the pow- 
erful support of Dr. Maxwell, the super- 
intendent, 


Miss BerTHA B, LAsa is recognized as 
one of the foremost physical training 
teachers in Chicago, as well as a reader of 
ability. She is the director of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association gymna- 
sium there and has done much to build up 
its reputation and classes. She is also 
much in demand for outside classes and 
private work. She has a large class at 
the Business Women’s Club, whose great 
success is attributed by the club entirely 
to the charming personality and ability of 
the teacher. Miss Lash has prepared a 
dramatization of ‘“‘The Sky Pilot’’ for 
public reading. 


Mrs. JAMES ARTHUR, president of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Detroit, 
Mich., is interested in many educational 
and philanthropic movements. She is 
chairman of the industrial committee in 
the Detroit Federation of clubs, which 
committee was instrumental in securing 
the woman factory inspector for Michi- 
gan, and is also a@ member of the same 
committee in the State Federation. As 
chairman of the ‘‘Children’s Playground” 
committee from the local council of wom- 
en, she is working this winter to arouse 
public sentiment in behalf of establishing 
playgrounds in connection with the 
schools. 
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NATIONAL PRESS REPORT. 


[Read by Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, National 
Chairman of Press Work, at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Washington.) 

The press work has been carried on 
during the past year in’ much the same 
way as in the previous year, but with a 
marked increase in the number of articles 
for which we are able to secure space in 
the papers. 

At our last annual convention in Min- 
neapolis, we were able to report 50,000 
articles sent to the various chairmen and 
newspapers all over the United States, 
We now have 175,000 to report as sent 
since our last convention, which is much 
less than a year. The papers have been 
furnished with 150 special articles. These 
as a rule are in reply to something that 
has appeared in opposition; they are much 
longer than the National articles, and are 
sent only to the large city papers in which 
an article in opposition has been pub- 
lished, 

For the past three or four months a 
special effort has been made to ascertain 
to what extent the articles that we send 
the papers are really used. We are never 
certain that an article is used, even after 
a paper has expressed a willingness to 
print it, unless we see or hear of its appear- 
ing. We have asked each State chairman 
to investigate concerning all the papers to 
which she is furnishing articles, and from 
replies received we feel certain that at 
least three-fourths of them are used. 
Several of the State chairmen reported 
that all the articles they sent out were 
used. The lowest estimate made by any 
of those reporting was from one half to 
three fourths. Inthe 26 States in which 
we send our articles direct to the papers, 
we have written to the editors over and 
over again, enclosing an addressed postal 
for reply, each time asking them to inform 
us if they were using the suffrage matter 
which was being sent them, and which 
they had previously expressed willing- 
ness to use. These letters were sent to 
editors who had not mailed us copies of 
their paper. Many papers put us on their 
mailing list, and others send us marked 
copies whenever anything we have sent 
them is used. The result of my personal 
investigation would lead me to believe we 
are safe in assuming that three-fourths of 
our articles are used, 

One reason for apprehension on our 
part that the articles were not being used 
as freely as the editors had given us to 
understand, was the fact that the clipping 
bureaus seemed to find so few of them. 
We therefore made a special investiga- 
tion, clipping from every paper that was 
sent us containing one of our articles, and 
found that the clipping bureau did not 
find a single one of these articles. It has 
been sugyested that this failure on their 
part was owing to the fact that as a rule 
we headed our articles with everything 
except woman suffrage, and therefore 
they escaped the eye of the clipper. The 
clipping bureau is nevertheless a valuable 
aid, as it gives us at least some of the 
things that the opposition are saying, and 
enables us to reply. 

A conspicuous improvement is noticea- 
ble in our large city papers. Two years 
ago, few of them would use anything but 
newsy specials; to-day many of our larg- 
est city papers will use almost anything 
we send them, even our mimeographed 
articles, 

In the States where there are no State 
chairmen, the papers are supplied direct 
from the National press headquarters. 

A page of suffrage plate matter is is- 
sued every six weeks from the Century 
Plate and Printing Company of Albany, 
N.Y., which is furnished free to 58 papers. 
This matter is paid for by the State Asso- 
ciations whose papers are using it. This 
same matter could be shipped to all of 
the near-by States. Many papers will use 
suffrage matter if they can secure it in 
plate form that will not be at the expense 
of setting the type. It is for such papers 
that this plate matter is prepared. It 
costs 80 cents per page, the papers paying 
the express. If time is of any value, this 
method is much cheaper than writing a 
page, to say nothing of the time consumed 
in composing or compiling it. 

In the hope of securing a wider circula- 
tion for the work of this convention, we 
have made a special effort to secure the 
coéperation of women in every large city 
in the United States with the view of in- 
teresting the editors of the papers in 
their respective cities in this International 
Conference, so that they would send some 
woman to report it specially for their 
paper. Our object was two-fold, to make 
it possible for women to attend this 
convention who otherwise could not do 
so, and to bring our work prominently 
before the people outside Washington. 
The Associated Press dispatches are of 
necessity meagre, and we believe it would 
be helpful if we could get a more de- 
tailed account of our work into the large 
city papers. 

There are press superintendents in 23 
States, some of them doing most effective 





work, others doing very little. The East- 
ern and Southern papers are far more 
difficult to reach than those of the West- 
ern and Middle States. Nevertheless, I 
believe all these papers would print suf- 
frage arguments freely if written in an 
entertaining manner by some local woman. 
Anything that has something of local in- 
terest connected with it will always be 
used by the papers, and in these cases 
the writer at least would be of local 
interest. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Mrs. Truesdell of Meriden reports the 
papers of her State very conservative, and 
great tact necessary to get anything but 
news intothem. She uses twenty of the 
National articles each week, and has six 
local press workers to assist her. The 
general attitude of the press is indifferent 
rather than opposed. As she is allowed 
only $5 per year for postage, her work is 
hampered for lack of funds, 
1a GEORGIA. 

Mamie F, Wynne of Atlanta has charge 
of the work, and reports the papers un- 
favorable, although they do not express 
themselves editorially to any great ex- 
tent. The papers will use nothing but 
local news. Only five papers have used 
suffrage matter sent by her. 

IOWA, 

lowa is doing very effective work under 
the supervision of Mrs. Nellie Nelson. 
She furnishes 253 papers, using 200 of the 
National articles each week. Special ar- 
ticles are often furnished by women in 
various parts of the State. There is very 
little trouble in securing space in the pa- 
pers. The press as a rule is liberal, and 
is growing’ more favorable all the time. 
The expense for postage is about $2 per 
week, 

ILLINOIS, 

Most excellent work is being done 
through the combined efforts of Cathe- 
rine Waugh McCullock and Mrs, Iva G. 
Wooden. 161 papers are furnished with 
suffrage matter. Seven women assist in 
their own towns. 159 National articles 
are used each week, Over a dozen spe- 
cial articles of interest to their own State 
bave been furnished their papers. They 
have no difficulty in securing space; in 
fact, the papers solicit articles, The gen- 
eral attitude of the press is friendly or in- 
different; no hostility. Work much ham- 
pered for lack of funds. About $120spent 
‘n this department the past year. 

MAINE, 

Miss Vetta Merrill furnishes eleven pa- 

pers with occasional articles. 
MARYLAND, 

Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck has charge 
of the work, supplying seven papers with 
suffrage matter. Has furnished but two 
special articles. She reports difficulty in 
securing space in city papers for argu- 
mentative matter. Papers are inclined to 
ridicule. They admit the justice of wo- 
man suffrage, but it is overshadowed by 
prejudice. Work is hampered for lack of 
funds. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

107 papers in Massachusetts are fur. 
nished with suffrage articles and seven 
papers with plate matter at a cost of 
$28.80 for the year, which is paid by the 
State Association. In one town plate 
matter is furnished regularly by the local 
League, and in arother town occasionally. 
The papers as a rule are conservative, 
While they will use items of news having 
a local interest, they are like must of the 
Eastern papers, rather chary about giving 
space to suffrage arguments. There are, 
however, 107 of them that will use a lim- 
ited amount of suffrage matter, 

NEBRASKA, 

Miss Laura Gregg, the efficient chair- 
man of press work, furnishes 160 pages 
with suffrage matter. Some 20 articles of 
special interest to the State have been 
mimeographed and sent to the papers, be- 
sides a special weekly article. Seventy- 
tive of the National articles are used each 
week. The papers are divided upon the 
question, and express themselves editori- 
aliy, which is far more to be desired than 
indifference. About $50 is allowed for 
the work. She has two assistants.} 

NEW YORK.] 

In New York State 400 papers are using 
suffrage matter furnished by the State 
chairman. In addition, twelve counties 
have county superintendents who look 
after the papers in their respective coun- 
ties. Forty-five papers are furnished 
with suffrage plate matter free, paid for 
by the State Association at a cost of $178 
for the past year. Many special articles 
have been furnished, besides those sent 
out by the National. 

O10. 

Most effective work is being done under 
the supervision of Elizabeth J. Hauser, who 
was appointed three months ago. Ninety- 
two papers are now being furnished with 
matter. She has 17 women who look after 
the work in their respective towns. They 
use 35 of the National articles each week. 
Specials are often written. The Cleveland 





' 
Leader, the paper having the largest cir- 


culation in northeastern Ohio, is publish- 
ing almost daily editorials favoring wo- 
man suffrage. They are trying to get a 
full enrolment of women for the spring 
school election. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Pennsylvania ranks second to New York 
in the number of papers that are fur- 
nished with suffrage matter and will use 
it. Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer is the chair- 
man. She has eight women to assist her 
who look after the papers in their respec- 
tive towns. 368 papers are supplied with 
suffrage matter, using 336 copies of the 
National article each week. Mrs. Boyer 
is ably assisted by Miss Jane Campbell, of 
Philadelphia, who looks after 43 of their 
own local papers and sends them the Na- 
tional articles. In addition to the Nation- 
al articles, they have furnished some 2,000 
specials. This is afine showing. $229.55 
has been expended in press work. They 
could do more if they had the funds, 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Jessie G. Manley, who has charge of the 
press work, reports the attitude of the 
press as improving every year. She fur- 
nishes 23 papers with the National arti- 
cles, and believes most of them are used, 
Her work is hampered for lack of funds 
and workers, but she feels much encour- 
aged by the growth of sentiment in her 
State. 

The few remaining States which have 
press superintendents have failed to re- 
port. In Minnesota, Missouri, and New 
Hampshire new chairmen have lately 
been appointed, and it remains to be seen 
what they can accomplish, 

Several of our press workers, feeling 
that they could not secure the publication 
of suffrage matter in their papers, have 
sent the editors simply commonplace 
news concerning women. While there is 
no harm in this, I consider it a waste of 
time unless, in connection with it, we can 
incorporate a suffrage argument or point 
out a suffrage lesson. There is not an 
editor or reporter in the United States 
that is not at all times ready to use any 
news concerning women; we do not need 
to bother ourselves about that; what we 
need to do is to call attention to the les- 
son to be learned from this activity among 
women. Our mission, as I understand it, 
is to do what others will not do. That is 
what our pioneers did, and that is what 
we always have been doing. There is 
never a lack of those who will attend to 
work that has become popular. What we 
need to do is to keep hammering away 
until it becomes so popular that others 
are seeking after it; then we can pass on 
to the next step in the progress of the 
world. 

Any one who has watched the change 
in the attitude of the press as I have done 
for the past seven years, as regards its 
willingness to publish suffrage matter, 
cannot feel anything but the greatest con- 
fidence in the final results. It will be only 
a few years before a press chairman will 
be unnecessary; the editors will be writ- 
ing their own arguments. 

I sincerely hope that this convention 
will send a vote of thanks to the editor of 
the New York Sun for the liberality he 
has shown in giving nearly two columns 
of his valuable space every week to wo- 
man suffrage. This department is edited 
by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, and the tell- 
ing blows that she sttikes for suffrage are 
invaluable to our cause. Many of her 
pointed items, as well as her longer re- 
plies to our opponents, have been copied 
at the press headquarters and sent to 
thousands of papers, and therefore to her 
I am personally indebted for much valua- 
ble material. I wish also to express my 
thanks to Alice Stone Blackwell, who, no 
matter how burdened with work she may 
be, can always find time to contribute 
something to the general fund of suffrage 
literature to be sent broadcast, I verily 
believe that she can think out and write 
half a dozen articles at once. Many and 
many atime, when our brain has been so 
tired that it utterly refused to grind out 
an available article, the mail-carrier has 
brought a letter in her familiar hand- 
writing that always brings joy to our 
heart. Our prayer is answered, and the 
available articles are assured, for her arti- 
cles are always ‘‘available.”’ 

Our greatest need is women to write for 
their own local papers. Scarcely a week 
passes without something in the papers 
that could be taken as a nucleus for a 
suffrage argument, just something for an 
excuse for the letter to the editor. Very 
few editors will refuse such letters from 
some local woman. Whenever a paper 
will not use the National articles, they 
can be embodied in a letter to the editor 
with very little effort, thus giving them 
the appearance of something local. 

Our women should not wait for an invi- 
tation to-write or to be put on a press 
committee. Whenever the occasion pre- 
sents itself and you have something to say 
for the cause, write it to your editor, and 
ten chances to one he will be pleased to 
receive it and will ask for more. 





WOMEN AND OFFICE. 

The Remonstrance pays a merited trib- 
ute to the late president of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Suffrage Association, Mrs. J. 
Elliot Cabot. Mrs, Cabot’s personality 
and life furnished a stronger argument 
for the fitness of women to vote than any 
words of hers could furnish against it. 
In the early days when the suffragists 
were trying to obtain for women the op- 
portunity to serve on public boards, a 
bigoted opponent remarked: ‘‘When a 
man comes home tired at night, he does 
not want to kiss an Overseer of the Poor 
or a member of the school board!’ Mrs, 
Cabot served for many years in Brookline 
as an Overseer of the Poor, and for ten 
years as a member of the school board. 
She was not beloved the less by her family 
and friends on that account, or less 
esteemed by the community in which she 
lived. For her opportunities to render 
these public services, she was indebted 
chiefly to the suffragists. 

The late venerable Samuel E. Sewall 
(who was an officer of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association) did more 
than any other man to secure improved 
laws for women in this State. For thirty 
years it was he who drew the bills, helped 
the women to plead their cause before 
legislative committees, and obtained a 
long succession of legal changes, In the 
Woman's Journal of Oct. 27, 1877, 
Judge Sewall reviewed the progress 
that had been made in legislation for 
women up to that time, and said: 

How has this work been accomplished? 
By the steady growth of public opinion, 
promoted and aided in a very great 
degree, if not entirely created, by the 
labors of the suffragists. I may add that, 
when the suffragists first began to move, 
the prejudice against altering the status 
of wives, and giving women the public 
offices into which they have since been 
introduced, was stronger than that which 
now resists giving them the ballot. 

A pamphlet issued by the ‘‘Anti’’ As- 
sociation objects to equal suffrage on the 
ground that it “involves the holding of 
oftice.”’ Is not this rather inconsistent, 
in view of the fact that its president and 
several of its leading members have been 
holders of public offices? 





-_-- 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 

Women have now for years been voting, 
literally by hundreds of theusands, in 
many different parts of the English-speak- 
ing world—in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia; in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and 
Kansas. In all these places put together, 
the opponents have not yet found a dozen 
respectable men who assert over their 
own names and addresses that equal suf- 
frage has had any bad results whatever. 
This scarcity of adverse testimony is the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that 
active Anti-Suffrage Associations in New 
York and Massachusetts have been at 
work for years diligently gathering all the 
evidence against it they could find. Mean- 
while testimony to its guod results has 
been given by the chief justices and all 
the judges of the Supreme Court in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Kansas, and Idaho; by a 
long list of Governors, college presidents, 
clergymen, and representative men and 
women; and in two of the enfranchised 
States, by a practically unanimous vote of 
the State Legislature. 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The closing of the Woman’s College of 
Medicine of the Northwestern University, 
and Trustee Raymond’s absurd declara- 
tion that ‘‘it is impossible to make a doc- 
tor of a woman,”’ have brought some in- 
teresting facts to public attention. Amy 
T. Mace writes ‘in the Chicago Record- 
Herald: 


In 1881, for the first time, the competi- 
tive examination for Cook County Hospi- 
tal was opened to women. Dr. Mary E. 
Bates (21 years of age) stood higher than 
any male applicant and won. On the 
same examinations in 1885, Dr. Carrie 
Brewer was appointed alternate interne; 
in 1886, Dr. Rose Talbert, alternate. In 
1887, Dr. Rachel Hickey, interne. In 
1888, two women went up and twenty 
men. One, Dr. Jennette Kearsly, won the 
interne’s place, and the other one, Helen 
Gilman, first alternate. In 1889, twenty- 
four men and five women took the exam- 
ination. Two women, Dr. Bertha Bush 
and Dr. Alice Piper, won places as in- 
ternes, and Dr. May Fowler alternate. 
Three men and two women that year took 
the examination for the Illinois eye and 
ear infirmary. Dr. May Fowler won, Of 
the graduates I know but one who has 
failed to do good work in her profession. 
That one, by the by, was a more than 
average chemist. But, reared in luxury, 
she was left penniless, with a helpless 
brother dependent on her, not of too good 
health and a history of hereditary insan- 
ity in the family, and under the struggle 
her mind went. Thirty of 420 graduates 
have given up their work on account of 
home duties. Of the twenty-three of that 
240 educated as missionaries, I know the 
history of some, and I have never heard 
of one who failed in the purpose for 
which she was educated, secondary, of 





course, to their great object of Christian. 
izing the world, for the first object is to 
obtain entrance into homes otherwise 
barred to them. No one could, as I have 
had the pleasure, listen to them, or read 
their letters, and not feel that medically 
as well as otherwise they were do. 
ing a work for humanity. While they 
have not worked for fame, I fail to see 
how their presence could harm other stu. 
dents, and for the trustee of a college 
owing its origin to Christian men and 
women to close its doors to these earnest 
workers seems to me a step backward, 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Remonstrance claims that there are 
Anti-Suffrage Associations in four States, 
and committees in four more. There are 
Suffrage Associations in almost every 
State and Territory of the Union. 





ART IN THE COLD. 
KENosHA, Wis., FEB. 1, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Weariness and weather seems to have 
dulled the art appreciation of Mr. William 
E, Curtis, of the Chicago Record-Herali; 
for he refuses to be enthusiastic over 
Florence, the very art centre of Italy and 
the world. Many an art-lover would be 
willing to endure countless hardships in 
order to wander through those enchanted 
halls of painting, would be willing to be 
hungry and cold, to suffer the fatigue of 
long stairways, to rejoice in miles of cor- 
ridors that contained the work of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, of Titian and Botti- 
celli, and all those immortal geniuses of 
the midsummer of Italian art. 

Yet it is well for Mr. Curtis or any 
traveller in Italy to guard against the il- 
lusion possessed by some minds that there 
can be nothing outside and beyond these 
achievements; that the era from Giotto to 
Michael Angelo closed the possibility of 
perfect work after their time. Genius 
declined in Italy, but in another century 
there was the inspiring period of Dutch 
art. Following this was no mean revival 
of the renaissance, in England, with the 
admirable work of Rossetti and Millais 
and Burne-Jones. 
rings ofan art spirit felt in the New World, 
and one of its most significant features is 
the growing interest and participation of 
women. 

It is reasonable to expect that when 
women once awake to their opportunity 
in their innate love of the beautiful, 
there will come another great epoch in 
which they shall be not only inspirers but 
active promoters and sharers in the work 
of creating beauty through the fine arts, 

Americans will not always have to shiver 
in the art galleries of sunny Italy in order 
to see masterpieces. They will discover 
themselves, and, while reverencing the 
lovely creations of the Old World, will 
lead the New World to embody the same 
beautiful ideals. MARION MURDOCH, 





THE CASE OF KANSAS. 





The Remonstrance intimates that muni- 
cipal woman suffrage in Kansas must be a 
failure because a constitutional amend- 
ment to grant women full suffrage was 
voted down. The Georgia Legislature 
has just voted down a bill to admit wom- 
en to the State University. Does it fol- 
low that girls have not done well as stu- 
dents in the grammar and high schools of 
Georgia? 

Suppose the Georgia Legislature had 
just voted down, unanimously and with 
ridicule, a bill to exclude girls from the 
high schools; should we nevertheless be 
justified in insisting that girls must have 
proved failures in the high schools be- 
cause the Legislature refuses as yet to ad- 
mit them to the University? After four- 
teen years’ experience of municipal wo- 
man suffrage, the last Kansas Legislature 
voted down, almost unanimously, and 
amid ‘a ripple of amusement,”’ a bill to 
repeal it. 

An amendment to grant women full suf- 
frage has been twice submitted in Kansas. 
It was first submitted some years before 
women obtained municipal suffrage, and 
it then received only 9,100 votes. It was 
submitted again after seven years’ experi- 
ence of municipal suffrage, and it received 
95,302 votes. 


-_<--— 








“MARKED FLUCTUATIONS.” 

TheRemonstrance says that the women’s 
school vote in Boston is ‘subject to 
marked fluctuations.’’ The men’s vote ip 
Boston also shows marked fluctuations. 

At the municipal election of December, 
1901, the choice of the school committee 
was a question of exceptional interest. 
Ten members were to be elected instead 
of eight (the usual number), and several 
daily papers had been for months making 
an active campaign against corruption ip 
the school board, and urging everyone to 
vote. Yet, out of 85,000 men in Boston 
who voted for mayor, more than 41,000 
neglected to mark their ballots for school 
committee after they were actually at the 
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polls. How many of them would prob- 
ably have taken the trouble to register 
and go to the polls in order to vote for 
the school committee only? 

When school suffrage was first granted 
to the women of Boston, in 1879, only 934 
women voted, and for the first seven years 
the average was only 940. During the 
last seven years their vote has never 
fallen below 5,000, and has averaged nearly 
8,000. For some years past, there has been 
a steady increase. In 1898, 5,201 women 
voted; in 1899, 7,090; in 1900, 9,542; and in 
1901, 11, 620. ; 

In answer to the objection that the 
best women would not vote, Col. T. W. 
Higginson says: ‘‘kn Massachusetts, under 
school suffrage, the complaint has been 
that only the best women vote.” 





PROFESSOR GRIGGS ANSWERS A 
QUESTION. 
Senne 


“4 Club Woman” writes in the Boston 
Transcript: 

“After Professor Edward H. Griggs’s 
fine address to the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs the other 
day, an interesting incident happened, of 
which I have seen no report in any of the 
papers. 

‘Professor Griggs had said, in substance, 
that everyone could not attain the neces- 
sary knowledge to decide great public 
questions, but that every man, woman 
and child might be educated to develop 
the sober and balanced judgment which 
would enable them to choose for their 
representatives men on a high plane— 
such representatives as would decide 
these great national questions wisely. 

“When the time for questions and dis- 
cussion came, a young lady in the audi- 
ence rose and asked, ‘How can we wom- 
en, even after we have developed this 
sober and balanced judgment, choose 
our representatives?’ 

“Professor Griggs answered: ‘In the 
first place, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the exercise of suffrage is the only 
effective way to influence public affairs. 
There are other more powerful ways.’ 
This was hailed with applause by the 
anti-suffragists present. Professor Griggs 
went on: ‘I feel sure that if women were 
given general suffrage, there would be 
grave mistakes made and real harm done.’ 
The applause of the anti-suffragists be- 
came vociferous. ‘In spite of that,’ Pro- 
fessor Griggs continued, ‘I believe that 
women should have and exercise the 
right to vote.’ At this the antis were 
silent, and applause broke forth froim 
the suffrage side. Professor Griggs 
added: ‘If the suffrage were given to any 
large number of people who had had no 
special training for it, there would inevi- 
tably be many and grave mistakes made. 
And just because of that fact I say that 
women should have the suffrage. The bal- 
lot is an educator, and women will become 
more and more practical and more and 
more wise in using it. The suffrage is a 
burden, a responsibility that should not 
be put upon the shoulders of men alone. 
Women should assume their share of this 
burden and responsibility. Just because 
some of you seem to shrink from it and 
not to desire it, I feel that you ought to 
have it. But, not to stray from the sub- 
ject under discussion, which is after all 
of far more importance than suffrage, 
what bearing has this question upon the 
training for American citizenship? At 
present our schools are almost swept 
clean of male teachers. It is easy to see 
how this has come about. You can get a 
good woman teacher for less than you 
can get an equally good man. The 
consequence is that our schools are almost 
swept clean of men. In the homes our 
children are under the influence of the 
mother nine-tenths of the time, and in 
the school they are under the influence of 
a woman all the time, thus taking out of 
the lives of our children practically all 
masculine influence. This is a mistake, 
and has grave results, which we do not 
yet fully realize. But, as regards the 
subject under discussion to-day, can we 
expect our children to receive the best 
training for American citizenship when 
for nine-tenths of their time they are 
under the influence of persons who are 
not allowed to exercise the rights of 
American citizenship?” Whether we 
agree with Professor Griggs or not, his 
views on this much-discussed question 
will be of interest to many women.”’ 


“IN COLORADO AND WYOMING.” 





The Remonstrance, referring to recent 
articles on equal suffrage by Prof. Le 
Rossignol of the University of Denver, 
Col., and Prof. Roberts of the University 
of Wyoming, says: 

These reports are the first testimony 
which have been given from impartial 
Observers, and they are in marked contrast 
with the extravagant claims of the suffra- 
gists, 


Prof. Le Rossignol says: ‘‘Woman suf- 
frage has done no harm, while it has done 
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some good, and it has been adopted by 
Colorado ‘for better, for worse.’ ’’ Prof. 
Roberts says substantially the same of 
Wyoming. This is certainly in marked 
contrast with the extravagant claims of 
the anti-suffragists that equal suffrage 
would infallibly do no good and much 
harm, and that it would probably soon be 
repealed. 

The suffragists for the past fifteen years 
have had a standing challenge, inviting its 
opponents to find two respectable men in 
all Wyoming who will assert over their 
own names and addresses that equal suf- 
frage has had any bad results whatever. 
The opponents have thus far failed to 
respond. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


MY VALENTINE 





BY DAISY’S FATHER. 





In the happy long ago, 
When my love was very young, 
When [ rocked her to and fro, 
And her lullaby I sung: 
When her cheek, so soft and fair, 
Nestled often close to mine, 
Then at first I did declare 
Daisy was my Valentine. 


Later, when her loving lips 
Little loving words essayed, 
When her curls with golden tips 
Little gleams of sunshine made, 
When her little dimpled arms 
Round about my neck did twine, 
Daisy, with her chubby charms, 
Daisy was my Valentine. 


Now, though years have passed away, 

Years, why, bless me! near a score; 
She’s my Valentine to-day, 

4nd I love her more and more ; 
Love her that the light is true 

Which from her dear eyes doth shine; 
And, because she loves me, too, 

Daisy is my Valentine. 

— Wide Awake. 





IN A MINUTE. 





BY MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 





‘In a minute!’’ 

This was Bessy Arnold's stereotyped 
answer. Whatever anyone wished her to 
do, she would always be ready to do it 
‘in a minute.’’ She would get up “ina 
minute.’’ She would be ready for break- 
fast, “in a minute.’”’ When the other 
children started for school, she would 
come, “ina minute.”’ If her mother 
wished an errand done, she would do it 
“in a minute.’’ She would practise her 
piano lesson “in a minute.’’ She would 
take care of the baby ‘‘in a minute.’’ You 
will readily guess that Bessy’s ‘‘minute’’ 
was often a very long one, sometimes so 
leng that she forgot what she had been 
asked to do. One day, a poor child came 
to the door to ask tor something to eat. 

‘*Here, Bessy,’’ said ber mother, ‘‘carry 
the little girl a bowl of bread and milk.” 

‘In a minute!” said Bessy. She was 
reading a story-book, and the story was 
so interesting that she forgot all about 
the hungry child. Every one else in the 
house was busy; and the little beggar 
went away crying, to beg at the next 
house, which was a mile off. As Bessy 
considered herself a very benevolent child, 
she felt very much ashamed of ber for- 
getfulness. 

At another time, Bessy had invited a 
company of little folks to a_ tea-party. 
She had thimble biscuits, and cranberry 
tarts baked in doll’s pie plates, and little 
scalloped cup cakes, and real coffee and 
cream. The table was all ready, and the 
company were playing on the lawn. 
Whitefoot, the pet cat, was prowling 
about, with an eye to the goodies on the 
table. 

“You had better bring your friends in 
to supper now,’’ said Mrs. Arnold. 

‘In a minute,” said Bessy—‘‘Just as 
soon as we finish this play.”’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ called mamma, as she went 
upstairs, ‘‘you must shut up Whitefoot, 
if you are not coming right off.” 

“In a minute,”’ said Bessy, 
with her game. 

Of course, she forgot all about White- 
foot, much to the cat’s delight; for she 
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jumped upon the table, and made free 
with the nicest of the eatabtes, including 
the cream. 

When Bessy and the little company 
went gayly in to supper, the jelly and the 
cream were running together, like a little 
pink river, along the dainty cloth. The 
little platter of cold tongue was cleared 
and licked clean, and Whitefoot’s tracks 
were left upon the pretty, fresh linen. 
Bessy’s minute was such a long one that 
Whitefoot had plenty of time to spoil the 
table. When the children came in at last, 
the naughty cat had disappeared, leaving 
ruin behind. When Bessy ran up-stairs 
with the sad story, Mrs. Arnold said: 

**You can’t have another supper, Bess.”’ 

“OQ mamma, we are almost starved!” 
pleaded the child. ‘It would be mean to 
send the children home without anything 
to eat.”’ 

‘*They may have some cake and milk on 
the piazza,’ said Mrs. Arnold, and Bessy 
had to content herself with that. 

Bessy was not cured of her fault till it 
got her into very serious trouble. 

The family all went to the seaside in 
August, after Whitefoot’s feast, and lived 
in a cottage. The coast was very rocky; 
and Bessy delighted to walk long dis- 
tances, stepping from stone to stone. One 
morning her mother noticed that the fac- 
ing of Bessy’s dress was torn. 

“Go up-stairs, and mend your dress,”’ 
said mamma, after breakfast. 

‘In a minute,’’ said Bessy. 

As usual, Bessy forgot, and went to the 
shore with her ‘‘facing’’ hanging. She 
had a fancy for a lonely walk that day; 
and, taking her staff, she climbed and ran 
and leaped to her heart’s content. But, in 
the midst of her good time, she came to 
grief. As she was stepping from one cliff 
to another, she caught her heel in the 
torn facing, and, losing her balance, fell 
full ten feet between the sharp, rough 
rocks, Alas! when she tried to move, 
there was a terrible pain in her right arm, 
She began to scream for help. Luckily, a 
gentleman fishing near by came to her 
assistance. He carried her home in his 


arms, and a doctor was called. Poor 
Bessy’s arm was pronounced broken. 


There followed long, weary days of pain, 
and many a night of sleeplessness. Not 
only Bessy suffered, but father aud moth- 
er and friends were obliged to bear the 
consequences of her fault, 

I have not heard from Bessy since she 
recovered; but let us hope that she is 
cured of saying, ‘In a minute,’’—Chris- 
tian Register. 
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HUMOROUS. 


It should be remembered that misgov- 
ernment owes its existence to the consent 
of the misgoverned.— Puck. 


She didn’t spoil his stories.—‘'The Bible 
tells of one thoroughly congenial couple, 
anyway.’ ‘‘Who werethey?” ‘‘Ananias 
and Sapphira,”’ 


Bickers—I can’t endure Tracer. He is 

forever talking about his ancestors. 
Fogg—But don’t you think that less 

reprehensible than talking about your 


neighbors? 


Critic—You haven’t caught Mrs, Rawkes 
du Byrne’s expression at all! 

Portrait Painter—No; but I flatter my- 
self I’ve caught her notion of her expres- 
sion.—Detroit Journal. 


Eric had said his text, ‘‘But now I ama 
man I have put away childish things,” 
and remarked, ‘I think it was too bad of 
Paul to put away his childish things, 
auntie; he might have given them to an- 
other little boy.’’— William Canton. 


Little Dorothy had been intensely watch- 
ing her brother, an amateur artist, block- 
ing out a landscape in his sketch-book. 
Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘‘l know what 
drawing is.’ ‘Well, Dot, what is it?” 
“Drawing is thinking, and then marking 
round the think.” 


A Congressmau’s wife heard strange 
noises in the night. She shook her hus- 
band, crying, ‘Jim, you must get up; 
there are thieves in the house!” 

Arousing himself for a moment, he an- 
swered sleepily, ‘‘Oh, no, my dear; there 
are no thieves in the House; they are all 
in the Senate.”’ 


Among some ‘Witty Retorts of Poli- 
ticians,”’ Chambers'’s Journal reproduces 
that retort of Lord Chief Justice Coler- 
idge’s to a hissing audience; ‘“Gentle- 
men,’’ said he, *tyou hiss; and I am not 
surprised at it. What can you expect 
when the cold waters of reason come in- 
to contact with red-hot fanaticism, buta 
hiss?’ The same retort is attributed to 
Wendell Phillips. 





THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 

Three new suffrage leatiets are now 
ready: “Opinions of Clergymen,”’ price 
30 cents per hundred; ‘*The Schools and 
the Commonwealth,’’ by Mrs. Esther F, 
Boland, 15 cents per hundred; and “A 
Double Jury on Woman Suffrage,”’ re- 
printed from the Christian Endeavor 
World, 15 cents per hundred. Note that 
these prices are not for a hundred leaf- 
lets of mixed kinds, but only for a hun- 
dred of the same kind. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, ; 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubdlt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


There has been no more efficient and conscl 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom 
en. The author brings to his task a careful 
os temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chrts- 
tian Register. 
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It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review. 











21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 


Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled : 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 


161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Pert order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JovRNAL 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical faeilf- 
ties, ay ey of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sepi. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,JBox 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON. MASS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Soclety, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D 


OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston 


The Drs. give their attention to both GKN Mnas 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMA&F 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, Prestdent. 
HakRIOT T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 








Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE No. 175. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatiet Department, M. 
W.8.A., 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisi 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it unt® paymentis made, and 
oeollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2 Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











SOUTH CAROLINA AND MARYLAND. 





On Monday afternoon, Feb. 4, at 2.30 
o’clock, the friends of equal suffrage met 
in the great auditorium on the Charleston 
Exposition grounds to receive the wel- 
come of His Honor the Mayor and of sev- 
eral eminent Charleston ladies connected 
with the management. The hall was cold, 
so the meeting adjourned to the Woman’s 
Building, where warmth and hospitality 
greeted us. It has been often remarked 
that women are more practical than men, 
and certainly they have shown themselves 
so in the present case, Instead of erect- 
ing a new and pretentious structure, the 
Charleston ladies have utilized a spacious 
and stately old colonial mansion, built 
prior to the American Revolution, and 
used as the British headquarters by Sir 
Henry Clinton when he landed on the 
shore of the Ashley River within a few 
hundred yards of the house, on what are 
now the Exposition grounds, Later it 
passed, with its fertile fields and great 
evergreen live oaks, into the family of 
Lowndes, an eminent South Carolina 
statesman. The rooms on several stories, 
opening on a broad piazza, and approached 
by a lofty flight of steps, are filled with 
historic heirlooms generously loaned by 
many owners. Old pictures, furniture, 
and works of art, books, portraits, weap- 
ons, and public documents form a most 
interesting exhibition. Here we saw the 
original Ordinance of Secession, a procla- 
mation addressed to the people of South 
Carolina announcing that the Union was 
at an end ard the federal compact dis- 
solved. Innumerable anecdotes of men 
and events long since forgotten are here 
recalled. The retrospective enthusiasm 
of these charming ladies was touching, as 
they recounted the labors and sacrifices 
expended for the ‘‘lost cause,” so dear to 
their hearts. Gracious and hospitable to 
their Northern visitors, there was no 
manifestation of sectional bitterness, but 
an evident wish to promote mutual sym- 
pathy and appreciation. In one of the 
lower rooms was a fine exhibition of Caro- 
lina tea, with living plants in full leaf 
brought from the plantations in Summer- 
ville, Dorchester County, S. C. The name 
of the county was brought there by emi- 
grants from Dorchester, Mass., who mi- 
grated hither nearly two centuries ago, 
The tea, which was dispensed at a recep- 
tion the following afternoon, is considered 
so superior that it sells at a dollar a 
pound, and it is said that the leaf buds of 
which it is composed are gathered by 
negro children, who surpass the China- 
men in their ability to harvest the crop, 
which is in bearing from April to July. 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings we 
held enthusiastic meetings in German Ar- 
tillery Hall, accounts of which appear in 
another column. Several Charleston la 
dies of ability and social position spoke, 
among Mrs. Prentiss, Miss Koch, 
and Mrs. Simonds. News and Cour- 
ier, the leading paper of the city and 
State, gave full and friendly reports. So- 
when we left Charleston for Baltimore, 
we felt that our visit had not been in vain, 
and we left for distribution several hun- 
dred copies of the WomaAn’s JouRNAL 
with the lady managers in the Woman’s 
Building, who promised to place them in 
the hands of the most influential women 
of the State. 

On my journey northward, I visited the 
State Normal School for Young Women 
at Greensboro, N. C. Here are 400 North 
Carolina girls preparing themselves for 
teachers. The buildings are spacious, 
with ample dormitories, chapel, lecture 
and recitation rooms, and a corps of pro- 
fessors living in separate houses‘on the 
grounds. In the infirmary building re- 
sides Dr. Edith Blackwell, daughter of 
the late Samuel C. Blackwell and Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell of New 
York, with an assistant and nurse and 
housekeeper. The influence of this ex- 
cellent normal school has already exerted 
a marked effect on education through the 
old North State. 

On Friday I found myself at Richmond, 
Va., and visited the Capitol, with its im- 
posing statues of Washington and Lee, 
and its lofty outlook over the surrounding 
country. Here the Constitutional Con- 
vention was in session. Mrs. Catt ad- 
dressed the body recently and had a cor- 
dial reception. 

At Baltimore I found the Suffrage Con- 
ference in session in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall, with a large 
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and intelligent audience. Rev. Anna 
Shaw, just returned from the West Indies 
and South America, presided. On the 
platform were Miss Laura Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton of Minne- 
sota, Miss Kate Gordon of Louisiana, Rev. 
Olympia Brown of Wisconsin, Mrs. Mary 
Bentley Thomas and Dr..O. E. Janney of 
Maryland. In the evening Judge J. G. 
Flenner, of Idaho, testified to the good 
results of woman suffrage in that State, 
and Mrs. Clara B. Colby of Nebraska, and 
Rev. Olympia Brown were speakers. Ex- 
cellent meetings were held the following 
afternoon and evening, at which Miss 
Kate Gordon of New Orleans, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Henry B. Blackwell 
of Boston, spoke, Rev. Anna Shaw con- 
ducted a question box with a brilliant and 
witty series of rejoinders. We were en- 
tertained in the hospitable home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Janney, and on Sunday morn- 
ing, in brilliant sunshine and bracing cold, 
took the cars for Washington. The meet- 
ings in Baltimore were given friendly re- 
ports in the daily papers. The State of 
Maryland, where Mistress Margaret Brent, 
250 years ago, claimed the right to vote, 
contains many true friends of equal suf- 
frage, who will keep the flag flying until 
victory is achieved. H. B. B. 





WASHINGTON NOTES. 

From Maine to the Pacific coast, and 
from Canada to the Gulf, the suffrage 
clans are gathering in Washington to the 
National Convention. For several days 
the General Officers have been here, hold- 
ing committee meetings morning, noon, 
and night, and almost every hour familiar 
faces of new arrivals at the Riggs House 
appear at the door of the committee room, 
wreathed in smiles. Delegates from nine 
foreign countries are to be present in per- 
son, and reports have been received from 
many others. The weather is fine, and 
the prospects are bright for a good con- 
vention. 

Mrs. Chapman Catt is here, fresh from 
her Southern tour. She and Miss Kate 
Gordon of New Orleans are buried over 
their eyebrows in the cares involved in 
getting up a great convention, Miss An- 
thony is looking as unchanged as a fine 
old gray rock, and is as wide-awake and 
interested in all the new developments re- 
lating to the cause as if she were a girl. 
She brings the good news that her sister 
Mary has broken only her wrist, not her 
hip, as was incorrectly reported, Our 
genial treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton of Ohio, makes the corridors of the 
Riggs House ring with her peals of laugh- 
ter; and she has reason to feel happy over 
the state of the treasury, for the Associa- 
tion’s financial condition is much more 
satisfactory than usual. The auditors, 
Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky and Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton of Minnesota, have 
been closeted together, going over the 
books, and have emerged with cheerful 
faces, 

No member of the Business Committee 
can report recent experiences so exciting 
as those of the Rev. Anna H. Shaw. She 
has just returned from a three months’ 
trip to the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica with Professor Ward and Mrs. Lydia 
Avery Coonley Ward of Chicago. They 
spent a month in Cuba and the Isle of 
Pines, visited Jamaica, Porto Rico, Bar- 
bados, Trinidad and Tobago (Robinson 
Crusoe’s island), and from there crossed 
to Venezuela, and spent a short time at 
Caraccas and La Guayra. Miss Shaw has 
had all sorts of interesting adventures, 
some of which will be given to the readers 
of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL. She sailed 
for home a week earlier than Professor 
and Mrs. Ward, in order to be 
reach Washington in time for the National 
Off Cape Hatteras 


sure to 


Suffrage Convention. 
the steamer encountered a severe storm, 
and drifted ninety miles, the engines be- 
ing unable to work. The waves broke 
clear over the vessel, which for nearly 
two days was tossed about so violently 
that it was impossible for the passengers 
to make their way to or from their state- 
rooms. Miss Shaw lay on the floor of the 
music room, holding on by a table-leg, as 
no one could keep a seat onachair. The 
result of the prolonged strain, under mo- 
mentary expectation of death, was very 
visible in her appearance when she ar- 
rived in Baltimore; but her robust consti- 
tution recovers rapidly; every day has 
made a marked change for the better, and 
she is now looking almost like herself 
again. Her descriptions of the behavior 
of some of the during the 
storm are excruciatingly funny, as long as 
the thing did not end in a tragedy. 


passengers 


Clara Barton has lent the flags of thirty ° 


nations to use in decorating the church 
for the International Suffrage Conference. 

The large portrait of Miss Anthony, 
painted by Miss Sarah J. Eddy, is in the 
parlor of the Riggs House, where it at- 
tracts much attention. It represents Miss 
Anthony looking down upon a little boy 
who is laying in her hands a large bunch 
of roses, several other children standing 
in a group behind him. 





The picture is: 


pronounced remarkably life-like, and the 
gentle expression of Miss Anthony’s face 
as she looks down upon the children is 
especially admired. A. 8. B. 





PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 





(Continued from First Page.) 

And are not women governed? These 
axioms have been translated into every 
tongue, and thundered forth in eloquent 
pleas in every civilized land. Before their 
logic the most cherished of ancient preju 
dices have yielded, and can their logic fail 
at last? 

More, many students of history, awed 
by the wonder of changed conditions, 
have expressed their observations in terse 
aphorisms, which the world at large has 
adopted for its own, and they have put 
new and still more unanswerable logic 
into the mouths of our advocates. 

“The future belongs to the book, not 
the sword; it belongs to life and not to 
death,’’ pealed out the voice of Victor 
Hugo. The world nodded and exclaimed, 


“True, the sword is passing and the rule | 


of the book is coming in.’’ Then, we 
may ask, since woman may read the book 
and write the book, why should she have 
no share in the government of which the 
book stands the chief prop and support? 
And who can answer? 

The president of Stanford University 
said: ‘““The function of democracy is not 
to make governments good. It is to 
make men strong.’’ The world approves, 
and adds that statement is the clearest 
possible definition of the difference be- 
tween the old, when men existed for the 
government, and the new, when govern 
But we may ask, if 
making men 


ments exist for men, 
democracy is a means of 
strong, is there any good reason for keep- 
ing women weak, that we should deny 
them the same chance to grow strong? 

Balzac makes a character say: ‘*Em- 
pires began with the sword and ended 
with the inkstand; we have reached the 
inkstand’’: and the world cries, ‘*Good!”’ 
But, we ask, since women may dip judg- 
ment and wisdom from that inkstand 
upon their pen points, why should they 
have no share in an empire based upon 
the inkstand? 

Said Ingersoll, ‘*The method of the set- 
tlement of disputes is the chief test of 
civilization. It began with a contest of 
clubs, and ended with a plea before a 
jury and a judge’’; and the lawyers say, 
“True.’’ Then, if the woman in her cap 
and gown may make the plea before the 
jury, why should she not make the law 
she expounds? 

A campaigner in the recent New York 
municipal campaign plead eloquently with 
the women to lend their aid. Said he: 
“Tt is the proud duty of the women of 
this city to advise men how to vote, since 
they have more time than men to learn 
intelligently to comprehend the situa- 
tion,’ and every Low follower echoed: 
‘True!’ But, if women are competent 
to teach men how to vote, why may they 
not vote themselves? These are but sam- 
ples of the arguments the world puts into 
our mouths. Surely, it cannot long with- 
stand the force of such logic! 

The question of woman suffrage is a 
very simple one. The plea is dignified, 
calm, and logical, It would seem natural 
that it should easily follow the granting 
of man suffrage; but, great as is the vic- 
tory over conservatism which is repre- 
sented in the accomplishment of man suf- 
frage, infinitely greater will be the attain- 
ment of woman suffrage. Man suffrage 
exists through the surrender of many a 
stronghold of ancient thought, deemed 
impregnable, yet these obstacles were the 
veriest Don Quixote windmills compared 
with the opposition which has stood ar- 
rayed against woman suffrage, 

Woman suffrage must meet 
the same objections which have 
urged against man suffrage, and, in addi- 
tion, it must combat sex-prejudice, the 
oldest, the most unreasoning, the most 
stubborn of all human idiosyncracies. 
What is prejudice? An opinion which is 
not based upon reason; a judgment with- 
out having heard the argument; a feeling 
without being able to trace whence it 
came. And sex-prejudice is a prejudg- 
ment against the rights, liberties, and 
opportunities of women—a belief, with. 
out proof, of the incapacity of women to 
do that which they never have done. Sex- 
prejudice has been the chief hindrance to 
the rapid advance of the woman’s rights 
movement to its present status, and it is a 
stupendous obstacle still to be overcome. 

In the United States, at least, we need 
nv longer argue woman’s intellectual, 
moral, and physical qualification for the 
ballot with the intelligent. The reason of 
the best of our citizens has long been con- 
vinced The justice of the argument has 
been admitted; but sex-prejudice is far 
from conquered, 

When a great church official exclaims, 
petulantly, that, if women are not more 
modest in their demands, men may be 
obliged to take to drowning female infants 
again; when a renowned United States 
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Senator declares that no human being can 
find an answer to the arguments for wo- 
man suffrage, but that with all the force 
of his position and influence he will op- 
pose it; when a popular woman novelist 
speaks of the advocates of the movement 
as the ‘shrieking sisterhood”; when a 
prominent politician says that to argue 
against woman suffrage is to repudiate 
the Declaration of Independence, yet he 
hopes it may never come, the question 
flies entirely outside the domain of rea- 
son, and retreats within the realm of sex- 
prejudice, where neither logic nor com- 
mon sense can dislodge it. 

Sex-prejudice is the chief tower and 
fortress of the opposition to equal rights 
for women; and we may ask whence came 
this sex-prejudice? Why does it control 
the universal understanding? Is there a 
real foundation for the belief? Are wom- 
en, in reality, inevitably and permanently 
the inferiors of men? 

Sex-prejudice is the outgrowth of a 
theory practically universal throughout 
the world for many centuries past. It 
may be briefly stated as a belief that men 
were the units of the humanrace, They 
performed the real functions of the race; 
all the responsibilities and duties of work- 
ing out the destiny of the race were theirs. 
Women were auxiliaries, or dependents, 
with no race responsibilities of their own. 
In the perpetuation of the race, the con- 
tribution of the mother was negative and 
insignificant; that of the father vital and 
all important. A favorite figure among 
the writers of many centuries was the com- 
parison of the father of the race to the 
seed, and the mother of the race to the 
soil. Grant Allen states fairly the belief 
which dominated the thought of the world 
for many centuries when he said that 
women were simply ‘told off’ for the ex- 
press purpose of procreation, in the same 
manner as are drones in a hive of bees, 
and have no other place in society. 

The world rarely inquires into the ori- 
gin of a universal belief. It proceeds on 
the theory that ‘‘whatever is, is right,’ 
and the very fact of the universality of 
any belief is accepted as a sufficient guar- 
antee of its truth. Sucha belief becomes 
a blind faith, and its defense is not reason, 
but feeling. Add to a universal belief 
of thts character, a supposed divine au- 
thority for its existence, and it becomes 
well-nigh impregnable. The wildest fa- 
naticisms of the race have been aroused 
through appeals to this kind of unreason, 
Curiously enough, without the slightest 
grounds for it, divine authority has been 
quoted in support of every departing 
theory, from the flatness of the earth to 
human slavery, and has been hurled in de- 
fiance at the advocates of every new dis- 
covery, from the printing press to the 
administration of chloroform. Such a 
belief has been the basis of a theory that 
man is the race and woman is the depen- 
dent. ‘To question its authority was for 
many centuries considered a sacrilege and 
a blasphemy, and consequently all inves- 
tigation was forestalled at the beginning. 
The subordination of women is directly 
traceable to this theory. Every repres- 
sive law and custom concerning them is an 
outgrowth of it, and all opposition to the 
rights of women receives its strength from 
the surviving remains of if. 

Four chief causes led to the subjection 
of women, each the logical deduction 
from the theory that men were the units 
of the race—obedience, ignorance, the de- 
nial of personal liberty, and the denial of 
right to property and wages. These con- 
ditions were imposed upon women by all 
nations and all so-called civilized peoples. 
The details of the enforcement of these 
conditions has filled the pages of history 
with cruelty and tragedy which make 
painful reading to those perceive 
their injustice. In fastening these disa- 
bilities upon women, the world acted log- 
ically, when reasoning from the premise 
that man was the race and woman his de- 
pendent. The perpetual tutelage and 
subjection robbed them of all freedom of 
thought and action, and all incentive for 
growth, and women in turn logically be- 
came the inane weaklings the world 
would have them. The world taught 
woman nothing skillful, and then said her 
work was valueless. It permitted her no 
opinions, and then said she did not know 
how to think. It forbade her to speak in 
public, and said the sex had no orators. 
It denied her the schools, and said the 
sex had no genius. It robbed her of every 
vestige of responsibility, and then called 
her weak. It taught her that every pleas 
ure must come as a favor from men, and 
when, to gain it, she decked herself in 
paint and fine feathers, as she had been 
taught to do, it called her vain. 

This was the woman enshrined in liter- 
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ature. She was immortalized in song and 
story. Chivalry paid her fantastic com- 
pliments. As Diderot said, ‘‘When woman 


is the theme, the pen must be dipped in 
the rainbow, and the pages must be dried 
with a butterfly’s wing.” Surrvunded by 
a halo of mysticism, woman was encour- 
aged to believe herself adored. This woman 
who was pretty, coquettish, affectionate, 





obedient, self-effasive, now gentle and 
meek, now furious and emotional, al ways 
ignorant, weak and silly, became the ideal 
woman of the world. 

When at last the New Woman came, 
bearing the torch of truth, and with calm 
dignity asked a share in the world’s edu. 
cation, opportunities and duties, it is no 
wonder these untrained weaklings should 
have shrunk away in horror. As 4 
French writer (Clavitre), in speaking of 
the women of the middle ages, says: 

It might be supposed that married 
women, handed over like so many sheep, 
would pitifully cry out against their 
sacrifice, But such was not the case, 
Humanity is so constituted that, sunk in 
abject slavery, with no glimpse of any- 
thing beyond, it will hug its chains, while, 
the more freedom it enjoys, the keener 
grows its appetite for freedom. 

Nor was it any wonder that man should 
rise to defend the woman of the past, 
whom he had learned t6 love and cherish, 
Her very weakness and dependence were 
dear to him and he believed she was as 
God intended her to be. He had wor. 
shipped his ideal of her through the age 
of chivalry as though she were a goddess, 
but he had governed her as though she 
were an idiot, and saw nothing inconsist- 
ent in his action. 

The fate of the woman question turns 
upon the truth or falsity of the premise 
from which the world has reasoned 
throughout the ages past. If the ancient 
premise is true, the problem is a compli- 
cated one. If it is false, then nothing 
but prejudice can stand in the way of the 
fullest individual liberty for women, 
Women are either inferior to men, or they 
are not, 

Von Baer, a German scientist, pricked 
the bubble of the fallacy that ‘man is 
the race’’ in 1828, when he demonstrated 
that father and mother contributed 
equally to the physical, mental and moral 
character of their children, This dis- 
covery was received reluctantly by scien- 
tists, but the fact is no longer questioned 
by those competent to judge. What a 
flood of light it throws upon the problem! 
In the perpetuation of the race, the func- 
tion of motherhood is not the negative, 
insignificant thing it was once thought, 
but equal in importance with fatherhood, 
More, as the race obeys that still higher 
law which compels humanity to climb 
onward and upward to newer ideals and 
nobler conceptions, the hereditary traits 
of each generation come equally from 
the father and mother. Can it be that 
Nature poor an economist that 
she commands the ‘mother of the race”’ 
to infuse into posterity half its efficiency 
with the father ofthe race? It is unthink- 
able. , 

If we find woman inferior to man, we 
must find the reason not in her natural 
endowment, but in the environment which 
has warped her growth. But religion, 
says the doubters, the Word of God, the 
Creator of all, and Guide of all human 
commands the subjection of 
women. True, the sacred word of the 
four great religious systems of the 
world command obedience and subjection, 
the Christian Scriptures, as commonly 
interpreted, no less than the others. 
The Christian world is finding itself in 
much the position of the minister in 
Wyoming, who, after an election in which 
the contest had,been fairly fought between 
the moral and immoral elements of the 
town, and morality had won, clearly be- 
cause of ihe votes of women, gave a 
hearty prayer of thanksgiving in his 
prayer meeting, in which he fervently 
pleaded in defence of his attitude of mind, 
“Q Lord, we have not forgotten Paul. 
We remember all he said, but, O God, 
we do not know what he meant. Surely 
it was not this!’ Every father who has 
permitted a liberal education to his daugh- 
ter has violated the Pauline law, for 
she will not ‘task her husband at home” 
that which she knows as well herself. 
Every minister who has permitted a wo- 
man’s voice in his choir or in his prayer 
meeting, and every church which has or- 
dained a woman, has violated the com- 
mand that women shall ‘‘keep silent in 
the churches;’’ and more, every church 
which permits a Woman’s Aid Society 
to raise money to pay the minister’s sal- 
ary and the church debts, violates this 
command to subjection. Every minister 
who is importuning women members to 
follow the example of theatre attendants 
and remove their bonnets, is violating the 
command of St. Paul that women shall not 
pray with uncovered heads. In fact, the 
women in the more intelligent classes of 
Christendom are no longer in subjection. 
The Pauline commandsare forgotten, and 
verily, in each violation, the world ‘does 
not know what he meant, but surely not 
this.” 


They are only brought forward now to 
oppose the political emancipation for 
women because it is the only freedom 
asked for which has not yet been gained. 
It remains for future students to discover 
why the commands are there; whether 
they were interpolated by later centuries, 
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as has been claimed, or whether they may 
be “explained away.’’ However, one 
thing is certain, and that is that all the 
Christian world will some day reach the 
point occupied by many, where it will 
see that any Scripture that commands one 
class of human beings to remain in per- 
petual tutelage to another, which declares 
that one human being owes obedience to 
another, does not represent the Divine 
Will. Instead, such command is on a 
plane with the understanding of justice 
of barbaric ages, and is shocking to 
modern human ideals. How little, then, 
can it represent the Divine conception, 
which must be all-wise and all-just? 
Nevertheless, the apparent Biblical en- 
dorsement of the subjection of women 
weighed mightily in the balance against 
all liberty for women for fully 1800 years. 
Ah, the pity of it! What a cruel mis- 
take it all seems to have been! We may 
well paraphrase Madame Roland’s cele- 
brated utterance and say, “O Religion, 
what crimes have been uttered in thy 
name!’ We are told these subjected ear- 
lier women were content. No doubt, 
content like the imprisoned bird, which 
sings in its cage in forgetfulness of the 
freedom that is its birthright. But how 
quickly these imprisoned ones learn to 
lift their wings and to fly when the 
bars are no longer there! Women, too, 
throughout the ages, when for any reason 
the tutelage over them grew lenient, whep 





ever so little encouragement was given | 


them, grew and unfolded and blossomed, 
until, like the lilies of the field, they filled 
the air with the fragrance of their well 
doing. 

We find them teaching in universities, 
practising medicine, writing books, and 
governing empires under the ameliorating 
influence of the Revival of Learning; and 
the petition of one lady in 1555 has been 
preserved, who,in true Twentieth-Century 
fashion, implored ‘virtuous ladies to 
raise their minds a little above their dis 
taffs and their spindles. The hour has 
now struck,” she says, ‘‘when man can 
no longer shackle the honest liberty 
which our sex has so long yearned for.”’ 
How many sorrowful souls longed for bet- 
ter things and beat their wings in pitiful 
struggle against the bars of their life- 
prisons we may never know, for the his- 
torians were men. As few men to-day 
comprehend, even faintly, the depths of 
humiliation and anguish of the awakened 
woman who comprehends her restrictions, 
how much less could the historians of 
that day have cared for the experiences of 
women, whom they honestly believed to 
be born to be dependents? 

It matters little, however, whether the 
woman of the past was contented or rest- 
less. The chief injury of her subjection 
did not come to her, but to the race. No 
nation can rise higher than its source, 
and we now know that source is men and 
women, not men alone. The punishment 
of belittled motherhood has come uner- 
tingly to every people. There was once a 
time when China had free women, but 
their freedom was gradually stolen under 
the cover of the mandates of Confucius, 
China subjected its women more than any 
other people, since she dwarfed their feet 
as well as their minds, and with the weight 
of this enslaved motherhood hanging like 
a millstone about its neck, the nation has 
stood still for hundreds of years. They 
say commerce, railroads and liberal ideas 
might yet save her from the final down- 
fall which seems threatening. These 
would help, doubtless, but the one rem- 
edy which could bring back the breath of 
life, and start her climbing upward on the 
ladder of civilization, would be freedom 
for the women who are the mothers of 
China. 

If the punishment of the subjection of 
women is certain, the reward for liberality 
is equally sure, There are doubtless 
many reasons for the dominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, but none more impor- 
tant than that the Anglo-Saxons have per- 
mitted a larger liberty to their women 
than any other race. It is quite impossi- 
ble to find the record of a great man 
which does not include the statement 
that his mother was a woman of inde- 
pendence and character. 

In fact, if we would give to the world 
races fitted to solve the mighty problems 
time is bringing, we must begin by utterly 
shattering the old fallacy that man is the 
race and woman his subject. That the 
subjection of motherhood operates to the 
injury of the race is a fact which must be 
cried from the house-tops. It must be 
taught in schools and colleges. It must 
be sent with every band of Christian mis- 
sionaries, to be taught as their first pre- 
cept. Regenerated races and true civili- 
zation can only come when that ancient 
belief has been entirely demolished. 

The Confucians have a proverb that ‘‘a 
woman owes three obediences; first to 
her father, second to her husband, and 
after his death to her son.”’ It is but a 
little time since this might have been 
claimed as the proverb of all peoples, for 
it represented the world’s conception of 
the just and natura) relation of the sexes. 





The whole aim of the woman movement 
has been to destroy the idea of the neces- 
sity of obedience in women; to train 
women to such self-respect they would 
not readily grant obedience, and men to 
such a conception of equity they would 
not demand it. 

The movement has travelled far when 
the world concedes the new opportunities 
that are now so freely offered. Education 
extends its hope to women throughout 
the world. Even the prejudices of Mo- 
hammedans, and Buddhists have yielded 
sufficiently} to permit graduated physi- 
cians among the women of their religion. 
Occasional women in China and Japan are 
college educated. Women are beginning 
to realize, among all peoples, that self- 
abnegation is no more the duty of women 
than of men. They are learning that self- 
development and self-reliance are obliga- 
tions equally imposed upon both. In 
every quarter of the globe the old theory 
is showing signs of dissolution. A few 
men, even in civilized lands, expect obedi- 
ence from their wives, a few wives reli- 
giously grant it, and a few churchmen 
still preach it as the command of God; 
but these conditions obtain only among 
the unenlightened, That which remains 
is the mere shadow where once the sub- 
stance existed, 

As John Stuart Mill said, in speaking of 
the conditions which preceded the inevi- 
table enfranchisement of men: ‘*The no- 
ble has been gradually going down the 
social ladder, and the commoner has been 
gradually going up. Every half-century 
has brought them nearer to each other’’; 
so we may say for the past five hundred 
years man, as the dominant power in the 
world, has been going down the social 
ladder, and woman has been climbing up. 
Every decade has brought them nearer 
together. The opposition to the enfran- 
chisement of women is the last defense of 
the old’theory that obedience is woman's 
duty, because man alone is the creator of 
the race. 

The woman movement has largely been 
the effort to destroy obedience in the 
home, That end has been very generally 
attained, and the average civilized woman 
enjoys the right of self-government in the 
home of her father, her husband, and her 
son. The individual woman no longer 
obeys the individual man, and the ques- 
tion now is, shall all women, as a body, 
obey all men, as a body? It is more 
for all men to govern all women than it 
was for one man to govern one woman, 
It is nO more right for men to govern 
women than it was for some men to gov- 
ern other men, 

A little more than a century ago men 
asked, ‘‘Why are some men born to rule 
and others to obey?’ The world an- 
swered by making sovereigns of those 
who had been subjects. Now we ask, 
‘‘Why are men born to rule and women 
to obey?’ There is but one answer, and 
that is to lift the subject, woman, to the 
throne by the side of the sovereign, 
man, 

A mile-post marking vast progress is an 
International Woman Suffrage Confer- 
ence, with nine nations sending official 
delegates, while fourteen nations have 
well-defined woman suffrage movements. 
Our question is clearly international in 
its scope and object. Sex-prejudice, with 
the old scientific blunder for its basis; 
sex-prejudice, with its unreason and its 
intolerance, is our common enemy. We 
must win by the use of the same argu- 
ments, the same appeals to justice. We 
shall hope that the deliberations of the 
Conference will result in some form of In- 
ternational Alliance that will hasten the 
day when the women of all civilized na- 
tions will possess the right of self-govern- 
ment io the home, the church and the 
State. We shall at least know each other, 
and join hands in fraternal helpfulness, 
That the old doctrine of obedience will be 
entirely obliterated, both for the individ- 
ual woman in her home and for women as 
a whole in the State, among all the peo- 
ples of the world, is as certain as the ris- 
ing of the sun to-morrow. 

Yet, before the attainment of equal 
rights for men and women, there will be 
years of struggle and disappointment. 
We of a younger generation have taken 
«ip the work where our noble and conse- 
crated pioneers left it. We, in turn, are 
enlisted for life, and generations yet un- 
born will take up the work where we lay 
itdown. So, through centuries if need 
be, the education will continue, until a 
regenerated race of men and women, who 
are equal before man and God, shall con- 
trol the destinies of the earth. It will be 
the proud duty of the new International 
Alliance, if one shall be formed, to extend 
its helping hand to the women of every 
nation and every people, and its com- 
pleted duty will not have been performed 
until the last vestige of the old obedience 
of one human being to another shall have 
been destroyed. God give us wisdom and 
courage to face the disappointment and 
the struggle of the contest, and above all, 
God grant us patience and tolerance for 
our opponents! 
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SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


A National Suffrage Conference was 
held in Charleston, S. C., Feb. 3 and 4, 
The first meeting was in the Assembly 
Room of the Woman’s Building at the 
Exposition. Mrs. Catt presided, and Rev. 
John Kershaw opened the meeting with 
prayer. 

Graceful addresses of welcome were 
made by Mrs. S. C. Simonds, president of 
the woman’s department, and Mrs. An- 
drew Simonds, Jr., who said in part: 

We wish to thank you cordially for res- 
ponding in such flattering numbers to 
the invitation of our board. We welcome 
you not only as desired guests, but as 
missionaries, for I fancy there are a num- 


ber among us who desire or require con- | 


version to your views. You have here, I 





doubt not, what is a virgin field, that may | 


become wonderfully fertile under cultiva- 
tion. I, myself, confess to living hope- 
lessly unreconstructed, and to dwelling 
still in that benighted state where I prefer 
not doing anything myself that I can get 
some amiable man to do for me, This is 
all wrong, I know, and I am anxious to be 
enlightened, so that I may become a 
‘new woman’”’ before Iam an old one. 

I think I can speak for the entire board 
when I say we shall listen to you with an 
eager interest, mixed with an earnest de- 
sire to be “tin the movement,”’ so that, in 
the words of Tennyson's ‘*Princess,”’ 

““We may yet owe a debt of thanks 

To those who first have dared 

To leap the rotten planks of prejudice,’ 
and live to see 
“Two heads 

hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of lfe,”’ 


in council, two beside the 


berg, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet. This publication 
which is of great interest to college 
women may be obtained by addressing 
the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Clarke, Williamstown, Mass. Price thirty- 
five cents. v. M. A. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York, Fes. 11, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The bill securing to married women the 
right to their earnings outside of the 
home, which was described in the last 
issue of the JouRNAL, has been favorably 
reported from the Judiciary Committee 
of the Assembly, and és now on the cal- 
endar. Hon Bainbridge Colby of this 
city, who presented the measure, thinks 
that there is every reason to expect that 
it will be passed without opposition. 

The February meeting of the City Leg- 
islative League was well attended. The 
speaker of the day was Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, and her subject was ‘Legislative 
Contro] of Industrial Conditions.’’ Miss 


good work of the Church Association for 
the Advancement of the Interests of La- 
bor, and as such is familiar with the con- 
dition of the working classes throughout 
the United States. She gave a luminous 


| description of the difficulties in the way 
| of legislation that will really improve ex- 


so that woman may, indeed, not only be | 


the power behind the man, but his very 
other self and equal in his mind and high 


prerogatives, as well as in his heart and 
home. 
Addresses of welcome followed, by 


Mayor Smyth of Charleston, by Miss Mar- 
tha B. Washington, and by Mrs. V. D. 
Young in behalf of the South Carolina 
Mrs. Catt responded, 
Miss Katherine 


Press Association. 
A symposium followed. 
Koch, of Georgia, spoke on ‘Does the 
Tax-Paying Woman Need the Ballot?” 
Miss Claudia Tharin, of South Carolina, 
on **Does the Working Woman Need the 
Ballot??? and Mrs. Mary Folsom Wynne, 
of Georgia, on ‘‘Does the Mother Need 
the Ballot?” Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
made the closing address. 

In the evening, at German Artillery Hall, 
Mrs. Young spoke on **The Sweet Side of 
Suffrage from a Hlomekeeper’s Point of 
View,’’ and there were addresses by Mr. 
Blackwell and Mrs. Catt. 

The next morning there was an infor- 
mal meeting at the Argyle Hotel, and in 
the afternoon a reception was given the 
Conference by the Women's Board of the 
Exposition, in the Woman’s Building. In 
the evening there were fine addresses by 
Hon. R. R. Hemphill, Mrs. Catt, Maria T, 
Prentiss of South Carolina, and Miss Ilelen 
Morris of North Carolina. The 
Charleston News Courier devoted 
many columns to a report of the Confer- 
ence, and gave especial praise to Mrs, 
Catt’s eloquence. 

In reading the addresses of the South- 
ern women at this Conference, one cannot 
help being impressed with their sense and 
force. The movement for equal rights 
can no longer be called sectional in any 
sense; it embraces the whole country, and 
some of its ablest advocates are women of 
the South. 


Lewis 
and 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


By invitation of the Washington branch, 
the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz will be held 
in Washington, D. C., on November 13, 14 
and 15, 1902. 

The Association for Maintaining the 
American Woman’s Table at the Zodélogi- 
cal Station at Naples and for Promoting 
Scientific Research by Women announces 
the offer of a second prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best thesis pre- 
sented by a woman on a scientific subject, 
embodying the results of her independent 
laboratory research in any part of the field 
covered by the biological, chemical and 
physical sciences. The thesis must be 
presented before Dec. 31, 1904. The prize 
will be awarded in April,1905. Information 
with regard to the prize will be furnished 
on application to Mrs, Ellen H. Richards, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumna | 


has issued a magazine publication for 
February, 1902, which contains a report 
of the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Association, which was held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., last October and the following 
papers presented at that meeting: ‘‘The 
Northern Trip of the Cuban Teachers,”’ 
by Laura D. Gill; ‘*The Law as a Profes- 
sion for Women,’ by Elva Hulburd 
Young, and ‘Library Schools on a Gradu- 
ate Basis,’’ by Katherine L. Sharp. This 
number also contains the addresses on 
‘*The Need of Well Kducated Teachers,”’ 
delivered before the Boston branch of 
Collegiate Alumnz by Professor Miinster- 











isting evils. She thought that better laws 
for the regulation of the homes where 





people flocked to Tremont Temple last 
Tuesday evening. General Daniel E. 
Sickles told anecdotes, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe read an unpublished poem, General 
Joseph Wheeler and General O. O. How- 
ard spoke. All were warmly welcomed, 
not only in commemoration of Feb. 12, Lin- 
coln’s birthday, but because the meeting 
had for its secondary object the benefit of 
Lincoln Memorial University, Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn. Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D., offered prayer, national airs were 
played, and there was fine singing. Col- 
onel A. A. Pope presided. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


—FROM— 


Custom Department 


Pon 


-MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


Keyser has long been an agent for the | 


clothing is made and the enforcement of | 
improved sanitary rules might be of bene- | 


fit; and-pointed out the fact that it was 
not merely the cheap clothing displayed 
on “bargain counters’? that was made in 
“sweat shops,’’ but that the gorgeous em- 
broideries on the gowns of the wealthy 
could not be wrought by Americans, and 


. ° | 
were often produced in small, close rooms | 


where foreign families, parents and chil- 
dren, toiled together over the beautiful 
garments afterwards suld at a high price 
as “imported,” 

In the discussion which followed, Mrs. 
Cynthia M. Little, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, Mrs. Margaret Holmes Bates, and 
others took part. The Olympia 
Brown, who has been spending a few 
weeks here, was invited to address the 
club, and spoke on the importance of the 
influence of women in bringing about bet- 
ter conditions in all directions, 
tions were adopted, congratulating Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker on the attain- 
ment of her eightieth birthday, and com- 
mendirz the work of her life. 

Ts-morrow there will begin in Washing- 
ton a remarkable series of gatherings of 
women. The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, headquarters at the 
Riggs, will open its sessions Feb. 12-18, to 
be followed next week, Feb. 19-25, by the 
National Council of Women, headquarters 
at the Fairfax. On Monday will begin the 
annual Assembly of the Daughters of the 
American Feb. 17-22, with 
headquarters at the Arlington, In some 
respects this is one of the most imposing 
bodies of women that convene at 
the Capital. Its membership very 
large, comprising women of influence and 
position in every State of the 

It has already raised great sums 
of money for patriotic purposes; and 
while some of us wish that its energies 
were directed more explicitly to the pro- 
motion of the interests of their sex, yet 
we cannot but rejoice that women are 
showing their power for public work in 
any commendable direction. 

On the following week, Feb. 24-26, the 
National Legislative League will begin its 
Conference with headquarters at the Ox- 
ford. not attempt to 
compete with any of the older organiza- 
tions, but does hope to do some work of 
value in trying to remove the disabilities 
of women as citizens of the United States, 
The National of Mothers will 
assemble Feb. 25-28, headquarters at the 
Cairo, and will discuss the interests of 
women as mothers and educators. Surely 
out of all these gatherings of women there 
should spread many influences for the 
benefit of the unrepresented and disfran- 
chised sex. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 


—_—--- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Ione V. H. Cowles, president of 
the local biennial board of Los Angeles, 
has announced that the federated clubs in 
the city will keep open house during the 
meeting of the General Federation, and 
will be eentres for informal intercourse of 
delegates and visiting club women. 


“Gentlemen’s Night’? of the N. E. W. 
P. A. at the Vendome last Wednesday 
night was a brilliantaffair. Mrs. Murray 
presided with much grace. The guests of 
honor were Col. Ethan Allen of New York, 
Mr. Wm. Alexander formerly of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, and Mr. Edward H. Bok, 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

It was to hear about Abraham Lincoln 
from the men who knew him that 


Rev. 


Resolu- 


Revolution, 
ever 
is 


social 
Union. 
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In order to give the men tailors in our 
manufacturing department full 
employment during the dull season, we 
make the following offer: 


custom 


Until March Ist we will make to order 
from a 1-ounce, soft-finished black 
worsted twill, made for us by one of 
the best English manufacturers, a suit 
(single-breasted cutaway or sack coat) 
for the special low price of 


$35 


The trousers can be of the same 
fabric or a choice from a variety of 
fancy worstedegoods. 


Single-breasted coat, trousers and 
waistcoat . 35.00 
Single-breasted coat and waistcoat 


only .. - 26.00 


The garments will be in all details of 
trimmings and workmanship precisely the 
same as when sold at our usual price of 
$45, which will be resumed on March Ist, 

Under this special offer the suits are 
sold for cash only. 


MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


398 Washington Street 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

CASTLE Th t 
SQUARE eatre. 
a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont Brancb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 

Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and$ P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEB. 17, 
66 ° 9? 
The Nominee. 
Prices: Evenings, l5c., 25¢ 600. 


Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500, 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P).—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF FEB. 17. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 




















AS 
MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 


| Washable Glacé Kid in many colors 





Miss Fisk also has an attractive assort 
mentof 


NECKWEAR and VEILINGS. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 

Oh, my House Beautiful, where I 

May never live, may never die! 

In mine own country, that my heart 

Hath chosen from all lands apart; 
My baliwick of fantasy. 


Where God’s great mountains touch 
the sky, 
Its slender turrets tower high; 
Swift at its feet the waters dart; 
Oh, my House Beautiful! 


And safe within its portals lie 

The j ys that passed me utterly— 

The love I never have possessed. 

Ah, me! in mine own house to rest 

And let a wrangling world go by; 
Oh, my House Beautifal! 


-><oe 


THE FALLEN PINE-CONE. 
I lift thee, thus, thou brown and rugged cone, 
Well poised and high, 
Between the flowering grasses and the sky ; 
And, as sea-voices dwell 
In the fine chambers of the ocean-shell, 
So fancy’s ear 
Within thy numberless, dim complexities 
Hath seemed ofttimes to hear 
The imprisoned spirits of all winds that blow ; 
Winds of late autumn that lamenting moan 
Across the wild sea-surges’ ebb and flow; 
Storm-winds of winter mellowed to a sigh, 
Long-drawn and plaintive; or—how linger- 
ingly— 
Soft echoes of the spring-tide’s jocund breeze, 
Blent with the summer south wind, murmur- 
ing low! 


What wonder, fairy cone, that thou should’st 
hold 

The semblance of these voices, day and night, 

Proudly enthroned upon the wavering height 

Of yon monarchal pine, thou didst absorb 

The elemental virtues of all airs, 

Timid or bold, ° 

Measures of gentle joys and wild despairs, 

Breathed from all quarters of our changeful 
orb; 

Whether with mildness freighted or with 
might, 

Into thy form they entered, to remain 

Each the strange phantom of a perished tone, 

An eerie, marvellous strain 

Pent in this tiny Hades made to fold 

Ghosts of the heavenly couriers long ago, 

Sunk as men dreamed by ocean and by shore, 

Into the void of silence evermore! 








-_-—-_ _ 
LOVE IS LIGHT. 


BY E. G. CHEVERTON. 





My little girl, so brave by day, 
Grows timid as the shadows fall— 
I cannot charm her fears away ; 
My reasons bave no force at all. 
She pleads, with all her childish might, 
That she may have a light. 


I calm her fears, and stroke her hair; 
I tell her of the angels near— 
Of God, whose love is everywhere, 
And Christ, to whom each child is dear. 
She hears, but only clasps me tight, 
And begs me for a light 


But when [ say it cannot be, 
And strive to make her understand 
Just why, she makes another plea— 
That Iwill stay and hold her hand. 
She whispers, as we kiss good night, 
“That's better than a light.” 


And thus, content, she falls asleep, 
My clasp grows closer on her hand; 
Musing: God doth his wisdoga keep 
In childish lips. I understand, 
That, in that other, darker night, 
*Tis love that makes it light. 


I, too, have shrunk in childish dread 
From that dumb darkness that doth creep 
And thicken round the dying bed, 
And, fearful, felt [ could not sleep 
Without alight. [ understand, 
’Tis light to hold Love's hand. 


->- 


JANE SARAH'S VALENTINE. 





BY MRS. AGNES BOOTH, 

Jane Sarah stood looking from the win- 
dow at the great white waste of snow. 
Her thoughts were far away. Truant 
memory had wandered back thirty years, 
and her cramped New England imagina- 
tion was trying to picture an unknown 
land—Australia —the country to which 
her Willie had sailed away thirty years ago. 

“Land, Jane Sarah, how much longer 
be you goin’ to stand there, moonin’ out 
at the snow?” 

Ann Harriet’s voice was sharp and pen- 
etrating. It struck in upon Jane Sarah’s 
idle dreaming with harsh insistence. 

‘*You needn't look for no mail tonight. 
Ben Bailey won't send out in no such 
storm as this. Them roads are tight 
blocked. You might as well set down 
and go on knittin’.”’ 

Jane Sarah turned with gentle dignity. 

“TI don’t feel like knittin’ now,’’ she 
said. “I think I'll go up stairs awhile.” 

Her widowed sister Serena gave her a 
loving glance, but Ann Harriet’s iron rule 
forbade any audible expression of sym- 


pathy. 

‘‘Mebbe Jane Sarah’s sick,’’ ventured 
Serena. 

“No, she ain’t sick neither,’ returned 


Ann Harriet, testily, “but tomorrow’s 





Valentine Day, and she’s acted just that 


foolish every Valentine’s Day for the last 


thirty years. It makes me sick!’ 
Serena’s weak face flushed. 
“You don’t know nothing about it. 
Ann Harriet—”’ 


**No, nor I don’t want to,’’ interrupted 


“Willie is coming.’’ She breathed, 
rather than spoke, the words. 
“It'll be plenty warm in the keepin’ 
room,”’ broke in Serena, ‘‘and ’tisn’t like- 
| ly she wants to wear black— mourning -- 
| now Willie’s got back.” 
Ann Harriet moved uneasily in her seat. 


Ano Harriet, harshly; ‘I don’t want to | She was unaccustomed to any trace of re- 
know nothin’ ’bout a feelin’ that’ll make | bellion or disobedience from either of her 


a@ woman work herself to death, taking 
care of a sick man for twenty years, as 
you did, or that’ll make a woman refuse 
a good farm and go moonin’ ’round like a 
sick cat for thirty years. Jane Sarah 
might have had Ben after Willie was 
drowned,”’ 

“But, Ann Harri’t,’’ persisted Serena, 


with unwonted courage, ‘‘maybe Willie | 


wasn’t drowned.” 

“He ought to have been, then,’’ re- 
turned Ann Harriet, grimly, ‘* a man 
that'll leave a woman without one word 
for thirty years had ought to be drowned.”’ 

A light footfall on the floor above ar- 
rested Ann Harriet’s attention. 

‘Do you know what that fool’s doin’?”’ 
she continued, irascibly. ‘‘She’s lookin’ 


out that west winder watchin’ for one of | 
The last time she heard | 
from Willie he sent her a valentine, and | 
she’s got it into her head that when she | 


Ben’s boys. 


hears from him again it’ll be at valentine 
time.”’ 

‘Do yous’ pose Ben’s got broke through 
to the village?” questioned Serena, look- 
ing out at the great drifts. 

‘‘Mebbe, but ’taint no ways likely he’d 
send one of his hosses this mile further. 
’Taint a case of life and death, even 
s’posen’ there is any letters.’’ 


Serena was silenced, but she glanced fur- 
tively out at the fast darkening landscape, | 
the | 


scanning the crifted road from 
Bailey farm with anxious eyes. 

Suddenly she cried; ‘‘Ann Harriet, I do 
believe there is somebody 
horseback.”’ 

Ann Harriet pressed her face to the 
tiny window pane, 

‘Ben Bailey’s a bigger fool than I 
thought he was—to send that boy and 
that hoss out through such snow as 
this.”’ 


The young rider reined up at the side | 


door and whistled. The horse’s sides 
rose and fell with his great panting 
breaths, and puffs of steam came out of 
his nostrils. 

Ann Harriet threw her apron over her 
head and opened the door. With some 
difficulty the boy reached a letter to Ann 
Harriet. 

‘‘Jane Sarah,’’ he said briefly. 
news in it.” 

Ann Harriet took it gingerly, and closed 
the door; then, tearing open the envel- 
ope, she began reading the letter. There 
were no secrets in the letters that came to 
the Allen homestead—not if Ann Harriet 
got them first. 

‘*My own dear girl,’’ she read. 

“Oh, don’t, Ann Harriet,’’ cried Serena, 
involuntarily patting her hands over her 
ears. ‘‘That’s Jane Sarah's letter—it’s 
from Willie.”’ 


“Big 


comin’ on | 





“Stuff and nonsense,’’ commented Ann | 


Harriet, unheedingly. ‘‘I s’pose he for- 
gets she is forty-eight years old.” 

Indignant and nervous, Serena was half 
crying, but Ann Harriet read grimly on: 
‘I’ve reached Ben's place. Coming to 
you as fast as the teams can break 
through. Ben says you've waited for 
me, Wait this last time, my darling, even 
if Iam late. Your own Willie.” 

With a scornful snort, Ann Harriet went 
to the stairs. 

‘‘Jane Sarah,’ she called, ‘there's a let- 
ter. Supper will be ready in ten minutes, 
and we’re goin’ to bed at the usual time.” 

Jane Sarah’s thin face wore a strange, 
exalted look, and her slight body trembled 
as she took the letter, but she did not 
speak, 

When Ann Harriet returned, Serena was 
painfully working her way out of the 
kitchen with her apron full of kindlings. 

‘For mercy’s sake!’’ screamed Ann 
Harriet, for Serena was badly crippled 
with rheumatism, and seldom left her 
chair. 

“I’m goin’ to build a fire in the keepin’ 
room,” said Serena, defiantly. ‘Jane 
Sarah's goin’ to have a chance to talk 
to Willie alone.” 

“You go right back and set down,” 
commanded Ann Harriet. 
two fools to deal with instead of one.”’ 

But a few minutes later Serena heard 
the cheerful crackling of the fire in the 
‘keepin’ room.”’ 

Ann Harriet moved sternly adout the 


kitchen preparing supper, and presently | 


went to the stairs, calling sharply: ‘‘Jane 
Sarah, ready. You 
primpin’?”’ 

When Jane Sarah came down, Ann Har- 
riet gave her an astonished look. ‘Well, 
of all the fools! Jane Sarah Allen, you 
go straight back up-stairs and take off 
that muslin dress! Do you think I want 
to take care of you through a spell of 
newmony?”’ 

Jane Sarah looked as if she had not 
heard, 


supper’s 


| sisters. She looked wonderingly at her 
| Sister’s transfigured face. 

| Jane Sarah’s soft, light hair was waved 
| about her delicate face, a faint flush tint- 
| ed the thin cheeks, and her eyes shone. 
| The pale blue dress, with its soft lace, 
| gave a girlish look to her slim, erect fig- 
ure. She took her seat beside Serena, 
who gave her hand a secret, sympathetic 
| squeeze, 

| It was nearly eight o’clock when the 
| waiting women heard the sound of voices 
| without. Jane Sarah was in the ‘keepin’ 
room,”’ 

‘*They’re coming to the side door,” 
whispered Serena, excitedly. Ann Har- 
| riet opened the door silently. ‘ 

‘*Evenin’, ladies,’’ said Ben Bailey, cor- 
dially. ‘I’ve brought Jane Sarah a valen- 
tine. Which is Jane Sarah, Willie?’ he 
added, laughingly. 

The big, bearded man looked steadily a 
second at the handsome old woman, with 
her stern mouth and piercing eyes. 

“This is Ann Harriet,’’ he said, briefly, 
' extending his hand. 

He paused longer before Serena’s low 
chair. ‘‘This is little Serena,’’ he said, 
gently. 

Then he saw the blue-robed figure-in 
| the other room. He went quickly in and 
closed the door. 

No one saw the meeting between the 
' two in whose hearts the years had made 
| no change, and whose love had triumphed 
' over separation and silence —Boston Post. 





AGAINST CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 





Some of the most prominent society 

women in Baltimore are taking an active 
part in the crusade recently begun there 
by the Society for the Prevention of 
' Cruelty to Animals against docking 
horses’ tails. These women will not have 
docked horses to draw their carriages, 
and are helping in every way possible to 
put a stop to the practice, A bill is about to 
be introduced in the Maryland Legislature 
to make ‘‘docking’’ a criminal offence. 
For stirring up public sentiment against 
this cruel practice, the Baltimore S. P. 
C. A. has hit upon a novel plan. Every 
day a sorrel horse, with his tail docked, 
and bearing on his back a sign which 
reads ‘‘Mutilated for Life for Fashion’s 
Sake,” is led through the principal 
streets. The animal belongs to the 
society. It was bought from a huckster, 
and despite its mutilation, the society 
has been offered $200 for it. This horse 
is really a shocking example of the bru- 
tality of “docking.’’ The tail has been cut 
off very short, and the muscles and carti- 
lage improperly severed. 





—— 


THE TEACHERS AND THE TAX-DODGERS. 


The Chicago Board of Education, which 
had thought it would be obliged either to 
close the schools for five months or to cut 
down the teachers’ salaries, has found 


some additional money, and announces 


‘I see I've got | 


through | 


that by rigid economy it will probably be 
able to keep the lower schools, at least, 
open for almost the whole school year. 
But what a shame for a great and rich 
city like Chicago to be forced to practise 
rigid economy in school matters because 
the street railway companies will not pay 
the taxes legally due from them! When 
mothers have votes, the last department 
on which any city will economize will be 
on the education of the children. 





-_ 


TWO CLEAR-HEADED BOYS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 
teading in your last issue the speeches 
made by the remonstrants at the recent 
suffrage hearing at the State House, has 
reminded us of an incident that occurred 
last winter in our town. ‘The students of 
our High School were given a debate on 
woman suffrage in connection with their 
school work. Two girls were given the 
| affirmative, and two boys the negative 
side. None of them had any opinion on 
the subject, never having heard it serious- 
ly discussed. The girls, knowing my 
; mother, Mrs. Ann F, Greely, to be a suf- 
fragist of long standing, appealed to her 
for arguments, which she easily supplied 
by giving them tracts and copies of the 
| Woman's JOURNAL. The boys, failing to 
find satisfactory material, also came to my 
mother, asking for logical arguments on 
their side of the question. She told them 
that a “‘logical argument”’ against suffrage 
was something she had never heard, but 
she could furnish them with the best that 
' had ever been presented to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and she sent them on 
their way rejoicing, with copies of the 





Woman's JOURNAL containing the speech- 
es of the leading remonstrants at hearings 
in former years. Two days later the boys 
went to the principal of the school asking 
to be excused from the debate, because, 
they said, all the arguments against suf- 
frage were so ‘'‘silly’’ that they were 
ashamed to stand up before the school 
and read them! 

Comment is unnecessary. 

M. A. GREELY. 
Ellsworth, Me., Feb. 4, 1902. 


--« 


FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 








Toledo, O., has a Civic Club, composed 
of women who take an active interest in 
municipal and school matters. They en- 
ter protests against undesirable measures, 
and support with their approval whatever 
is done for the good of the city. 

The Woman’s Civic League of St. Paul, 
Minn., is described as ‘‘an organization of 
women who do things, and who aim to 
coéperate with all good people striving to 
enhance the beauty of the city, upbuild 
its prosperity, and make it a better place 
to live in.’”’ The League’s creed is set 
forth as follows: 


We believe in manual training, chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, dollar gas, a woman’s 
club house, a municipal lighting plant, 
public baths for winter and summer, more 
cars on the Grand Avenue line, less smoke, 
more money for parks, more money for 
schools, taxation for franchises, an eight- 
hour day for everybody but ourselves,— 
we work fourteen,—the preservation of 
forests, and in the inalienable right of 
every school child to a whole seat, clean 
air, abundance of light, tasteful surround- 
ings, and a bath if necessary. 

We believe that schoolhouses are not 
necessarily blots on the landscape. 

We believe that they belong to the peo- 
ple, and should be used by them outside 
of school hours. We believe that our 
health commissioner is ‘‘the best ever,’’ 
that our city engineer is all right, that 
Hermann the magician isn’t in it with our 
city centroller when it comes to balancing 
accounts. We believe we have a mayor. 
We believe there are honest aldermen. 
We believe we have discovered three. We 
are holding our breath until we are sure. 
We believe that one ounce of work is 
worth a pound of talk. We believe in our 
town; in its future and in its present. We 
believe in ourselves as among its most 
enlightened, disinterested, conscientious, 
public-spirited citizens. 

May this wide-awake League justify its 
faith by its works! It is started on a 
straight and sure path toward a realiza- 
tion that the municipal ballot is the pow- 
er that moves municipal reforms. 

F. M. A. 





SHE KEEPS BEES. 


A successful New York stenographer 
has deserted her calling for four acres of 
land, some bees and some ducks. Type- 
writer’s paralysis caused this change, but 
she likes it. 

Her specialties are Pekin ducks, and 
bees. The former she sells to a hotel, 
while the honey is shipped through 
the East. In speaking of the bees she 
said: 

“The average farmer thinks bees pretty 
small fry, but I have found them the most 
profitable live stock one can raise. Not 
long ago, from seventy hives I gathered 
in four days a ton and a half of honey, 
worth at a low figure more than $200. 
This was only part of my crop for the 
season, and I have since gathered several 
tons more of the finest light honey, not to 
mention the yield from the buckwheat 
crop. 

“The bad weather of last July was a 
bonanza for bee farmers, and not only 
kept the bees working long hours, but 
also gave an exquisite flavor to the honey. 
The ripest fruits are the sweetest, and so 
are the ripest blooms. 

‘“‘“My man Pete and I worked from morn- 
ing till night doing nothing but remove 
the honey from the hives, and carrying 
new frames for the bees to fill. By the 
time we had reached the back of the yard, 
the frames we had emptied at the front 
were full again. It was exciting work 
while the honey burst lasted. 

‘Next summer I shall increase my 
stock to 100 hives. I have plenty of pas- 
ture for that number, I think. I do not 
want to make the mistake of overstock- 
ing my range. Two years ago a man in 
Vermont had 500 hives which he ran for 
comb honey to supply a large restaurant 
in Boston. He had a bad season, and not 
only had no honey to sell, but had to buy 
a ton of sugar to feed his bees during the 
winter.’’—Boston Journal. 
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THE LEGAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Miss Margaret M. Burnet recently deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘What our Daughters 
should Be Taught,’’ before the members 
of the Emma Willard Association at the 
Women’s University Club, New York. 
The Emma Willard School was founded in 
1821, and was the first to take up the 
higher education of momen. Miss Burnet 
is an LL. B. of New York University, and 
is now associated with Miss Rosalie Loew 
in the Legal Aid Society of New York, be- 





ing manager of the Woman's Branch, with 
offices on 22d street. Miss Burnet said: 

“At Bryn Mawr, two terms ago, they 
introduced an optional course on con- 
tracts. We girls were so much interested 
in the work that the faculty added a 
course on real property last year. I un- 
derstand the question is also being agi- 
tated at Harvard and Smith. These acts 
should, I think, encourage you to belieye 
that, in your attempt to introduce law 
work at your college you will be heartily 
coéperated with by your students. One 
of your number, in writing of this sub- 
ject, called it ‘The crying need of the 
age.’’ Another name for the crying need 
of the age is common sense. Now, the 
foundations of all law are builded on the 
rock of common sense; therefore, let a 
woman study law, that she may acquire 
common sense. 

‘‘Another name for the crying need of 
the age is patriotism. The study of our 
Constitution must convince anyone that 
ours is the best system of government 
yet conceded by man, because it derives 
its just powers from the consent of the 
governed, 

“Teach your daughter the rights and 
privileges of a citizen of the United States, 
that the knowledge may give to her char- 
acter the breadth, the dignity and ballast 
that it so often lacks. Give her a legal 
education, that in the commonwealth of 
intellect she may work to hasten the 
dawn of the ideal republic.” 


AUSTRALIAN WOMEN IN PHARMACY. 


Mrs. Bignell, who is carrying on the 
business of a chemist in Carlton, was the 
pioneer woman chemist in Melbourne, 
says the Australian Woman's Sphere. For 
years she acted as her husband’s assistant, 
and on his death a few years ago she de- 
termined to carry on his business. Sbe 
qualified for the position, and was duly 
registered under the Pharmacy Act as a 
fully qualified pharmacist. There are 
other women chemists in ‘Melbourne— 
Miss Maloney, also practising in Carlton; 
Mrs. Thornton, of Brunswick, and Miss 
Woollen, who is dispenser at the Queen 
Victoria Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, and gained the gold medal at the 
Honours Examination of 1899; but Mrs. 
Bignell was the first woman to step out 
of the beaten track, run a business on her 
own account without the assistance of men 
as dispensers or buyers of stock from the 
wholesale druggists, and make a complete 
success of her undertaking. Her shop in 
Lygon Street is a smart, prosperous-look- 
ing establishment, and she now employs 
three assistants—her daughter, Miss An- 
drews and Miss Feilchenfeld. Miss Big- 
nell and Miss Andrews greatly distin- 
guished themselves at the Pharmacy 
Examinations last year, but as they have 
not yet reached the magical age of twenty- 
one, they must wait for their certificates. 

Mrs. Bignell considers that pharmacy is 
a profession for which women are pecul- 
iarly well suited. Their precision, deft- 
ness, coolness, scrupulousness are the 
qualities most needed for the profession. 
It is interesting to know that Mrs. Big- 
nell has never received anything but the 
most generous treatment from the medi- 
cal profession, from her fellow-chemists, 
and from the public. 


————> 2 a. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 








The Chatauquan contains a statement 
in regard to ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Colo. 
rado,”’ by William McLeod Raine. JohnW. 
Spencer of Cornell University describes 
the methods and successful work of the 
Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Club, The 
Chautatqua Reading Course for House- 
wives conducted by Martha Van Rens- 
selaer deais with physical education 
applied to housework. The current in- 
stallment of ‘‘Formative Incidents in 
American Diplomacy,”’ by Professor E, E. 
Sparks of the University of Chicago 
treats of ‘‘Diplomacy of the War of 1812” 
and “Spanish - America and the Monroe 
Doctrine.’”’ An illustrated article on 
‘Alt Nuremburg: the City of Memories,” 
by Henry C. Carpenter, formerly United 
States consul at Furth, Bavaria, gives 
enchanting glimpses of the quaint old 
town. 

The Atlantic contains nearly forty pages 
devoted to topics especially concerning 
New York and New Yorkers. The place 
of honor is awarded to Henry Loomis 
Nelson’s ‘‘Three Months of Roosevelt,” a 
brilliant and exhaustive resumé of the 
operations of the new administration. 
In ‘‘Lincoln’s Rival,’’ William Garrott 
Brown compares “The Little Giant,’ 
Stephen A. Douglas, with his great com- 
petitor ina paper replete with interesting 
description and criticism. 

Humor is a leading feature of the 
Century, as there are a number of humor- 
ous sketches and poems. A novel feature 
of the ‘Year of American Humor” is a 
monologue by Beatrice Herford entitled 
“The Book Agent,’’ Miss Herford’s first 
contribution to magazine literature. 
Two articles of personal interest of an 
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aneedotal sort are “The Salon of the 
Princess Mathilde,”’ the famous niece of 
the great Napoleon, with a portrait of 
the Princess and a picture by Castaigne 
of a soirée at her salon, and the personal 
recollections of ‘‘Browning in Venice’’ by 
his friend, the late Mrs. Bronson. 

In St. Nicholas the long story is a 
bright bit of fanciful, humorous nonsense 
by Bennet W. Musson of Rochester, New 
York. ‘Through Fairyland in a Hansom 
Cab”’ is the title, and this title strikes the 
note of incongruity that characterizes the 
jolly story. It is enriched by Mrs. Cory’s 
jJlustrations. ‘Nature and Science’’ and 
other departments are replete with mat- 
ter of interest to young people. 





—_ _> es ——___—_—_ 


GIRLS AS WAITERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The three leading hotels at Lakewood, 
N. J., employ girls for waiters, each hotel 
about 80 girls—the Lakewood, the Laurel 
House, and the Laurel in the Pines. 
French and French-Swiss waiters are sup- 
posed to be the best; but, for my part, I 
see nothing the matter with women for 
waiters. They are neat, tidy, quick, and 
clean—and they have no ‘mustaches to 
finger. 

But, wherever girls are employed as 
side waiters, the head is invariably a man. 
That is the rule. Among the things that 
women cannot db, one is to compose an 
opera; another, to manage a hotel or su- 
perintend a large dining-room. They are 
good executants of music, but they cannot 
originate or compose it, notwithstanding 
the able argument in favor of her sex put 
forward by that charming and clever 
woman, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, the only 
woman ‘*Mus. Doc.”’ in the State of New 
York. 

In the same way, they can take orders 
for meals, and they can serve them ‘‘to 
the queen’s taste,’’ but to be the head of 
a large public dining-room is a little be- 
yond and above them. If this be a conun- 
drum, let somebody else solve it; I give it 
up. Wine orders are taken and served by 
young men; no woman can open a bottle, 
although I have heard of a few who can 
empty a bottle. 

I interviewed Mr. Berry, the manager 
of The Lakewood, on the subject of wait- 
ers. He told me that girls had been em- 
ployed at his house for three years. They 
were tried one year as an experiment, and 
the method was so successful that they 
have continued to employ girls. ‘They 
are a great improvement over colored 
men, and better than many white men,”’ 
he said. 

“In what way?’ I queried, 

‘In every way,’’ he promptly replied. 
“Not only dol think so,’’ he continued, 
“but guests are better served and better 
pleased, They say so.” 

Mr. Berry, still talking, and growing 
enthusiastic, added: ‘‘But, mind you, we 
don’t pick up and engage these girls at 
haphazard. Ou the contrary, they are 
selected for their good character, for their 
good behavior, and also for their good 
looks. They are members of good New 
England families. They stay with us till 
the house closes, at the end of May. 
They rest for a month or two, and then 
take similar positions in hotels near their 
own homes, in the White Mountains. 
They are well paid for their services by 
the hotels, they pick up a good bit of 
money in the way of tips, and they occa- 
sionally pick up a husband.”’ 

So much, then, thanks to manager 
Berry, for throwing light on the servant 
girl question, or, rather, the question of 
hotel waiters. 


Since my talk with Mr. Berry I have: 


heard that all the hotels at Lakewood em- 
ploy girls for waiters. Their usual gowns 
in dining-rooms are black, set off with 
white collar and cuffs and white aprons. 
At the Laurel House there is a variation; 
at dinner the girls appear in white, and, 
take my word for it, their costume is 


white. MorRIS PHILLIPS. 
A friend acquainted with Lakewvod 
adds: 


“One reason why the waiter girls and 
other employees at the Lakewood hotels 
are so good and faithful is because they 
have considerate employers. In the 
Laurel House and Laurel in the Pines 
there is a special room down-stairs for 
dances, and the servants give a dance 
every Wednesday night at one of these 
two houses, for which the large regular 
orchestra of the hotels makes the music, 
So, probably, while a grand ball is going 
on in the guests’ ballroom, there is often 
simultaneously ‘high life below stairs.’ A 
piano is a fixture in the servants’ hall. 
The Lakewood, while not giving so many 
dances for the help, once during the win- 
ter allows them to use the regular ball- 
room; and then the girls (the boys also) 
do haveatime. But this is not all that is 
done for their comfort. The Laurel House 
has a large reading room for the em- 
ployees, liberally supplied with weekly 
newspapers, monthly magazines, and 
some well-chosen books.’’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 
MONTHLY LETTER. FEBRUARY, 1902. 


The State Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. held its regular 
monthly meeting at 3 Park St., on Friday, 
Feb. 7, with Mrs. Park in the chair. 


THE $2,000 RAISED. 
It was announced that the $2,000 fund 
for the State Association had been raised. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


Mrs. Hapgood reported for the Com- 
mittee on the State Annual Meeting. The 
meeting was pronounced most enjoyable 
and inspiring, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Committee. The resolu- 
tions and officers, with Mrs. Page’s paper 
read at the Work Conference on the best 
way to raise money, and a summary of 
Mrs. Boland’s report on denominational 
work, have been published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

PETITIONS, 

Mrs. Page reported for the Petitions 
Committee that 31 
sent to the different Leagues with the re- 
quest that they be signed by the officers 
in behalf of the League, and sent in at 
once. 

EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP, 


Miss H. E. Turner reported for the 
Committee on Equal Guardianship that 
petitions in support of Representative 
Fall’s bill had been sent in by a large num- 
ber of clubs and societies. The State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at its recent 
meeting, endorsed by a unanimous vote 
both the effort for equal guardianship and 
the effort to secure for women the right 
to take part in the caucuses where the 
nominations are made for school commit- 
tee. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 

Mrs. Townsend reported fur the Confer- 
ence held at headquarters on Feb. 3 to 
discuss the best way to increase women’s 
school vote in the towns. Forty-one let- 
ters were sent out, and 20 replies received, 
of which only one expressed opposition to 
school suffrage. Representatives of twelve 
towns were present at the Conference, 
Methods were discussed, and a plan of 
work was laid out. 


ENROLMENT, 


It was voted to begin an enrolment of 
the names of men and women in Massa- 
chusetts who are willing to sign a written 
statement of their belief in woman suf- 
frage. 

STATISTICS AND INFORMATION, 


It was voted to establish at headquar- 
ters a bureau of statistics and informa- 
tion. Miss Ida E. Hall was appointed to 
collect statistics of interest and value In 
the discussion of equal suffrage, facts 
bearing upon the question, and authentic 
contradictions of misstatements made in 
the newspapers andelsewhere. Fifty dol- 
lars was appropriated for the expenses of 
the bureau. 


MRS. PARK’S OFFICE HOURS. 
Mrs. Park, or some one representing her, 
will be at 3 Park St., every Monday, from 
1 to 3.30 P. M. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED, 


It was voted that the chair should ap- 
point the committees suggested in the 
Plan of Work endorsed at the State An- 
nual Meeting. Mrs. Park appointed the 
following committees: Legislative affairs, 
finance, meetings, school suffrage and 
printing. 

LEGISLATIVE HEARINGS, 


A hearing on the petition of Mrs, 
Quincy A. Shaw and others for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
granting full suffrage to women was given 
on Jan, 24 by the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. The largest committee room 
at the State House was packed, and the 
crowd extended out into the hall. Mrs. 
Park conducted the hearing for the suf- 
fragists, Mr. Thomas Russell for the re- 
monstrants. The speeches made on our 
side were even better than usual. The 
hearing is reported in the WomMAn’s 
JOURNAL of Feb. 1. 


This was tne only hearing with which 
the Massachusetts W.S. A. has had any 
official connection; but two other hear- 
ings on suffrage petitions were given by 
the Committee on Election Laws. The 
first, on Feb. 4, was on the petition of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. that women 
qualified to vote for school committee 
may be given the right to vote on the 
license question. Representative Brewer 
of Chelsea conducted the case for the pe- 
titioners, and Mr. A. W. Latham, counsel 
for the Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women, conducted it for the 
remonstrants. Miss Blackwell was pres- 
ent, and was invited by Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson, president of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., to make the closing 
speech in reply, which she did, explaining 
at the outset that she represented only 
herself, not the Suffrage Association. 

On Feb. 6, the Committee on Election 
Laws gave a hearing on the petition of 
individual women taxpayers for a bill 
granting municipal suffrage to women 
who pay taxes in the town or city where 
they reside. Miss Blackwell conducted 
the hearing for the petitioners, Mr. Thom- 
as Russell for the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. Members of the Leg- 
islative Committee on both sides asked 
many questions, which made the hearing 
unusually lively. 

These last two hearings are reported in 
the Woman’s JouRNAL of Feb. 8. 





petitions had been ! 


PLEDGE TO THE NATIONAL. 


It was voted that at the Washington 
Convention, when the delegations from 
the different States pledge their contribu- 
tions to the National American W. S. A., 
the delegates from Massachusetts. might 
promise a contribution of $300. 


MORE SYSTEM ADVOCATED. 

Mrs. Park ~ the Leagues to more 
systematic work in increasing member- 
ship, getting subscribers for the suffrage 
papers, attending Directors’ meetings, 
doing press work, and sending in reports. 


LEAGUE REPORTS, 

East Boston has taken a new way to 
secure an audience. It had 500 tickets 
printed, at a cést of 50 cents, and divided 
them among the members to distribute. 
As a result, the usual attendance was 
doubled. The speaker was the new Pres- 
byterian minister. He is not a suffragist, 
but is interested in socialism, and gave 
the League a fine paper on that subject. 
The East Boston friends recommend the 
ticket plan to other Leagues. On one 
occasion they distributed 3,000 free tick- 
ets, and secured an audience of 800, 


BRooKLINE held two meetings during 
January. One was a neighborhood meet- 
ing at Mrs. Cheney’s, addressed by Mrs, 
Park. About thirty ladies were present, 
many of whom had never heard of suf- 
frage before. Two of them joined. The 
other was a meeting arranged by the 
membership committee, at Mrs. Walter 
Channing’s. An extract from **Eminent 


| Opinions’? was given to each member, and 





she was asked to speak upon it. Six new 
members have joined during the month. 
Brookline tinds both neighborhood and 
membership committee meetings useful. 
At the former, a hostess invites a number 
of her neighbors to afternoon tea, and has 
some one give them a suffrage talk, At 
the latter, each individual of the member- 
ship committee promises to invite three 
or four women who are indifferent. 


Ciry Point held its monthly meeting 
Jan, 22, with about 100 present. Papers 
were given by eight ladies of the League, 
each answering one objection to suffrage. 
The usual social hour followed. The 
League felt Mrs. Boland’s absence very 
much, but the eight speakers did ex- 
tremely well. 

NEWTON on Jan, 29 held the largest and 
most successful meeting it has had for 
many years. It was at the house of a 
very popular hostess, Mrs. Bailey of Cen- 
tre Street. Fully a hundred were present, 
most of them not suffragists. Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin gave a masterly address on the 
Negro question. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
followed in quite a different strain, She 
read from her book, ‘*Bybury to Beacon 
Street,’’ and by her wit and originality 
got her audience laughing so bard that 
she could not go on. The Unitarian min- 
ister was there, and though he is opposed 
to suffrage, he at once wanted Mrs, Diaz 
to speak before the Men’s Club of his 
church, which has never had a woman ad- 
dress it till within the year. Rev. Ida C, 
Hultin was the first. Mrs. Diaz is willing 
to speak free of charge for any League 
that will provide an audience. This gen- 
erous offer should be accepted by as many 
Leagues as possible, and by friends of 
suffrage in places where there are no 
Leagues. A whist party is to be held at 
Mrs. Walton’s this month 

BELMON?’ indorsed what had been said 
as to Mrs. Diaz’s wit and originality, and 
the excellence of her readings. The 
League proposes to devote its energies to 
the 76 registered women who did not 
vote last year. It hopes to have a 
Parlimentary class taught by Mrs. Fessen- 
den, 

WINCHESTER has had a school debate 
on suffrage. All four of the young 
people who were to take part applied to 
the president of the League for literature 
and arguments, and she was able to 
supply themall. She is also working up 
the women’s school vote. 

ALLSTON got a number of women to go 
to the legislative hearings, which have a 
highly educational effect upon the indif- 
ferent. It has increased its membership. 

NATICK at its last meeting had over 50 
present. One lady spoke on The Beauties 
of Natick, another described her trip 
through the great lakes, and a gentleman 
told of his journey through Colorado. 
The next meeting will be addressed by 
Mrs. Martha Moore Avery. 

Boston has had a meeting under the 
Committee on Clean Streets and Civic 
Sanitation. The speaker was H. W. 
Stebbins, Five new members have joined. 

SoMERVILLE reports that its members 
are attending the hearings in larger num- 
bers, and taking a greatly increased 
interest in suffrage matters outside the 


League. At its last meeting, visitors 
were present, for the first time. It will 


invite to its April meeting representatives 
of all the women’s clubs. 

The SoMERVILLE MUNICIPAL CLUB has 
had a meeting with the usual Parliamen- 
tary lesson, and has also appointed a com- 
mittee to work in each ward when the 
constitutional amendment for full suffrage 
shall be submitted. 

The YounG WomEN’s Po.LiTicAL CLUB 
met at 3 Park St., Feb. 1, with a large 
attendance. Letters were read from Mrs. 
Page and Mrs. Cole, and there were 
eloquent addresses from Mrs. Gillmore 
and Senorita Huidobro. Mrs. Prentki 
reported the State annual meeting, which 
she had attended as a delegate. It was 
voted to invite Mrs. Hill of Cambridge to 
give a Parliamentary drill in March. 
Seven new members joined. 

“ANTI’’ DOCUMENTS. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has 
been flooded with ‘Anti’? documents. 
These are reviewed in the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, and an answer to them will be sent 
to the legislators. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
$ Park St., Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. ° 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.5S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bibie for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 
A Very New Woman. 


by Lucy 


Lucy 


Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 12 to 18, the Royal Blue Line offers 
exceptional facilities, and very low rates 
from all points in New England. For 
rates, detailed information, and guide, 
apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





News and Opinions 
OF 


National Importance 


The Sun 


ALONE 
CONTAINS BOTH. 


$6.00 a year 
8.00 a year 


Daily, by mail, . . . . 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in 
the World. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 


Address THB SUN, New York. 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON 
Tel. 396 B. B. 





AVENUE, 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, — 
The Valley and Hills ol Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the ‘Sunset” Magazine, a 
pry Pa pee devoted to the development 


cific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUK PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an@ 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 


The Club Woman 


Was unapimvusiy adupred at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 

















THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 
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intelligent living everywhere. 
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THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 

A woman suffrage conference, con- 
ducted by the officers of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
opened Friday, Feb. 7, in the main audi- 
torium of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Rev. Anna Shaw, of Philadelphia, 
presided. 

In bright, interesting addresses, light- 
ened by touches of sly humor and char- 
acterized by sound, convincing logic, the 
speakers set forth the claims of equal 
suffrage. 

Dr. O. E. Janney, in making the address 
of welcome at the opening session held in 
the afternoon, referred to the visitors as 
“these women from the New South and 
the New West and New England, with 
their new ideas, which we hope may be 
incorporated in governments.”’ 

WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis, 
was introduced. Her subject, ‘‘Women in 
Politics,’’ was treated under the heads— 
why, where, when and what. Women 
have gone into politics, she said, because 
they are alive and take a vital interest in 
the affairs of the world. 


In answer to her question, where? Dr. 


Eaton named those States in our own | 


land and those countries elsewhere which 
have granted either complete or partial 
suffrage to women. Four States in the 
United States have full suffrage, 23 grant 
school suffrage, while several grant wo- 
man suffrage on special questions, Lowa, 
Louisiana and New York being among 
those that grant the right to vote to tax- 
paying women on questions concerning 
taxation, 

As the exact date of the creation of Eve 
is not known, Dr. Eaton was unable to 
state just when women first went into 
politics. But one thing is certain, they 
have kept on going into politics ever 
since, And in those States in which the 
right of suffrage has been extended to 
women, only the better and more intelli- 
gent class of women have availed them- 
selves of the privilege. 

Miss Laura Clay, a relation of Henry 
Clay, was the next speaker. She is the 
president of the Equal Rights Association 
of Kentucky, and is one of the ablest and 
most magnetic speakers in the National 
Association, 

The revolution in industrial conditions 
in the last hundred years, due to the sub- 
stitution of machinery for handwork, was 
responsible, she said, for the woman suf- 
frage movement, “The substitution of 
machinery for handwork deprived women 
of remunerative employments at home 
and forced them out in the open labor 
markets side by side with men. In their 
right of franchise men possess the instru- 
ment by which they can protect them- 
selves in the struggle for existence. 
Equal rights for all workers, whether 
men or women, is what the women want. 

**According to the census of 1890, 4,000,- 
000 women and girls in this country are 
employed in the labor markets. And this 
condition is not a temporary one, or one 
likely to be changed. Think of it, 4,000,000, 
more than the population of the colonies 
when they went to war for the principles 
that governments ‘derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,’ and 
that ‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’ ~ 

“DEGENERATE DAUGHTERS, 

‘Those who seek to secure equal rights 
for women come in conflict with a senti- 
m-nt called on the one hand chivalry and 
on the other womanliness. That senti- 
ment was true 60 years ago, but not to- 
day, and every time a taxpaying woman 
pays her taxes she takes a lesson in that 
old principle, ‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.’ 

‘*‘How long will women acquiesce? Our 
conditions to-day are not due to men—but 
to the women themselves, to their selfish- 
ness and their lack of the love of justice. 
It is more because of the apathy of women 
than because of the antagonism of men 
that woman suffrage has not advanced 
further than it has. 

“*While lack of interest on the part of 
women in general is a matter of regret 
wherever it occurs, nowhere is it more in- 
consistent than when it is shown by wom- 
en who call themselves ‘Daughters of the 
Revolution’ —women who are proud that 
the blood of heroes who fought in de- 
fense of the principles ‘taxation without 
representation is tyranny,’ and ‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’ Truly these are 
degenerate daughters of noble sires!” 

Judge J. G. Flenner of Idaho, Rev. 
Olympia Brown of Wisconsin, and Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby of Washington, were the 
speakers at the night session. Mrs. Colby 
agreed with Miss Clay that the indiffer- 
ence of women themselves has prevented 
the extension of suffrage to them. 

Miss Shaw’s musical voice, her fluent 
speech, her ready wit, her easy self-pos- 
session, made her a delightful presiding 
officer. Miss Brown spoke of the great 


quantities of liberty that are floating 
around—the kind of liberty the men ‘‘en- 





thuse’’ over, but that women don’t know 
anything about. Then she turned her 
attention to the inconsistencies of some of 
the claims made by men. 

Judge Flenner of Idaho talked about 
woman suffrage from the point of view 
of a man who has seen it put to the test 
and who believes in it. 

“I tell you woman suffrage works well,” 
he said. ‘Out in Idaho before we had 
woman suffrage you could elect anything 
that was put up—a yellow dog, even—if 
it were nominated by the predominant 
party. But you can’t do that now. 

‘*Women are not such strict partisans as 
men, If a man’s character is not all right 
they won’t vote for him, and as a result 
since women have had the right to vote 
the character of the nominations has im 
proved,”’ 

SATURDAY, FEB. 8. 

‘*There never will be good government 
in this country until we have government 
by men and women for men and women.”’ 

This statement, made by Henry B. 

Blackwell at the Conference of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. Hall, caused a burst 
| of applause. It epitomized the hopes of 
| the woman suffragists and created more 
enthusiasm than any other statement 
| made at the afternoon session. 
Rev. Anna Shaw presided at the meet- 
| ing. There was a good attendance. Violin 
| solos were rendered by Miss Anna Moore. 
Miss Shaw, in introducing the fair violin- 
ist, said that there was a time when fro 
woman would dare ‘to play a fiddle.’ 
Addresses were made by Mr. Blackwell 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Mr. Blackwell said in part: ‘‘Mrs. Brent, 
of Maryland, was the first woman to ask 
for the suffrage. That was two centuries 
ago, and she failed to get it. The times 
have changed. Women voted in New 
Jersey from 1776 to 1807. The first Colon- 
ial Assembly, held in 1776, granted suf- 
frage to all persons worth £50,”’ 

‘Women no longer play second fiddle,”’ 
said Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, ‘they 
cap now perform on the first violin.”’ 

Miss Shaw conducted an interesting 
“question box,’’ during which she an- 
swered a number of questions relating to 
woman suffrage. 

At the evening session Miss Kate M. 
Gordon, of New Orleans, corresponding 
secretary of the National Assuciation, and 
Mr. and Miss Blackwell made addresses. 





THE FIRST SOUTHERN WOMAN’S CLUB. 


At the National Suffrage Conference, 
held in Baltimore last week, Mrs. Mary 
Bentley Thomas, president of the Mary- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, gave 
an interesting account of the first wo- 
man’s club ever formed in the South, She 
said: 

‘*‘We rejoice in every effort made by the 
club women of Baltimore along the lines 
of civic reform and public housekeeping. 
No matter what may be the result of their 
labor or investigation, we believe they 
will eventually convince themselves that 
the shortest method of cleaning up a city, 
or cleaning out a vice, is the ability to 
help put good men in office. We say good 
men, because very few women aspire to 
public positions, even when they have 
been fully enfranchised for a score of 
years. 

“Old Montgomery County has the cred- 
it of cradling the first woman suffrage 
association south of Mason and Dixon, 
But she also had the honor, long ago, of 
inaugurating the very first woman’s club 
in Maryland and, we believe, south of 
Philadelphia. The Woman’s Association 
for Mutual Improvement held its initial 
meeting at Sandy Spring, Md., in May, 
1857, and, except where illness or sorrow 
in the family of a member has caused a 
meeting to be omitted, it has convened at 
the home of each woman in rotation, on 
or about the last Thursday of every month 


since. It was inaugurated by two women, 
Mary L. Roberts and Edith B. Bentley, 
sisters and natives of Baltimore. It had 


but twelve members, by limitation, for 
some years. It now has twenty-one on 
the roll, and often as many guests are 
present. None of the original members 
are living. Several of them rarely missed 
a meeting for nearly forty years. In many 
instances a daughter or niece has been 
elected to filla vacancy. In warm weath 
er the Association convenes early in the 
afternoon and always stays to tea. In 
midwinter, noon is the gathering hour, 
and it dines befure the business session. 
It has always combined in one individual 
the offices of president and secretary. 

“If it be possible to classify this club, 
we should say it was literary, domestic, 
horticultural, and charitable. The arti 
cles read and topics discussed have varied 
from Huxley to hops, from Teonyson to 
turnips, from essays upon science to the 
seasoning of sausages, from the care of 
children to that of cannas and poultry, 
from the rights of women to the making 
of rag carpets. During the war it sewed 
for the sick soldiers, the contrabands, and 





for the Tennessee refugees. It has worked 
for the Indians, the burned-out people of 
Michigan, the drowned-out people of the 
Carolinas, and for the colored shelter and 
the free kindergartens of Baltimore, be- 
side aiding a very large number of special 
cases of need in its immediate vicinity. 
it has never styled itself either a temper- 
ance or @ woman suffrage society; but, 
slowly and surely, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, its members have become con- 
verted to both these reforms, And, know- 
ing that forty-four years ago these topics 
were mentioned almost with bated breath, 
we look forward to the glad day when the 
club women of Maryland shall unite in a 
mighty federation for the enfranchise- 
ment of all women. Until then we suffra- 
gists must endeavor to organize new 
clubs, to subscribe to and distribute suf- 
frage papers, to hold meetings for propa- 
ganda, and to double our membership 
each year; and, remembering Frances 
Willard’s fine motto, be in deed and in 
truth ‘as gracious as sunshine, as persis- 
tent as gravitation.’ ’’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The work in this State has been greatly 
helped by the visit of Miss Anthony in 
the autumn. While it cannot be said 
that her earnestness has brought into our 
ranks the young women she wished to 
see among us, she has certainly rejuve- 
nated the old ones. Our monthly business 
meetings are well attended and we have 
plenty to do, 

Our January public meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Harry Parsons Cross, 
a young lawyer, who took for his 
subject, ‘‘The Legal Position of Married 
Women in Rhode Island.”’ It was just 
the kind of lecture needed, as the changes 
made in the laws during the last decade 
have greatly affected the status of mar- 
ried women, Our new location, in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, is central, and draws large audiences, 

Our Leagues are all awake. Anthony 
is quietly at work under the leadership 
of Mrs, Lydia Manchester. Little Comp- 
ton reports increasing interest and in- 
creasing membership. Pawtucket is 
struggling with work, The good law of 
this city, which obliges one-third of the 
members of the school committee to be 
women, is now endangered by an amend- 
ment to our charter introduced into the 
General Assembly last week. The press 
is very friendly to us. All the leading 
dailies have promised reports of the 
Washington Convention, and each has 
given a good prospectus of it. 

We are to be represented at Washington 
by our president, Mrs. Dewing, Miss 
Sarah J. Eddy, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, Mrs. I. C. Man- 
chester and Mrs. J. 8S. French. 

There is now a vacancy in our board of 
officers caused by the recent death of 
our treasurer, Mrs. Mary Kenyon Wood, 
who passed away after a few months 
of suffering. Mrs. Wood has been treas- 
urer for many years and also the head of 
our refreshment committee. There was 
no one among us more tireless than she 
or probably better known. Her funeral 
was largely attended, her beautiful home 
being filled with relatives and associates, 
The services were after the manner of 
the Society of Friends with which she 
was affiliated. 

JEANNETTE S. FRENCH, Press Agent. 

Pawtucket, Jan, 10, 1902, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





SOMERVILLE.—The League held its reg- 
ular meeting Feb. 5. Suffrage work on 
local and general lines was discussed, all 
the members entering freely into the dis 
cussion. Great interest was shown in the 
hearings held in the State House, and it 
was decided to have representatives at all 
meetings and hearings where a greater 
knowledge of Suffrage work might be ob- 
tained. The League is preparing for a 
public meeting early in April. Several 
visitors were present. 

MARIAN M. P. Warrt, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SquareE.—The three-act com- 
edy, ‘‘The Nominee,’ is announced. as 
the attraction at the Castle Square Theatre 
the coming week. The authors, Messrs. 
Richardson and Yardley, have, to a cer- 
tain extent, followed the plot of a fasci- 
nating old French play which has made 
the foundation for half a dozen comedies. 
“*The Nominee”’ proved one of the notable 
successes of Mr. Nat Goodwin's earlier 
star career, and has been played through 
the country with well-maintained popu- 
larity. Some cleverly drawn characters 
are introduced in the play, its scenes are 
skilfully planned, and the dialogue shows 
the work of an adept in dramatic compo- 
sition. Following ‘‘The Nominee” comes 
a production of ‘‘Master and Man.”’ The 
usual distribution of ‘boxes of chocolate 
bonbons will be made at the Monday mat- 





inees until further notice. 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
Boston Music Hall’s vaudeville shows are 
becoming the talk of the country. This 
week it is Fanny Rice, and next week 
comes Ezra Kendall, the quaintest of 
American humorists, “the Joe Jefferson 
of vaudeville.” He has not appeared in 
Boston for many months, and a cordial 
welcome is assured this noted wit. Can- 
field and Carleton, Boston favorites, will 
present a new comedy skit. An extraor- 
dinary feature will be the famous Colibris 
Midgets, five in number, including Prince 
Giovanni, and the Princesses Suzika, Ma- 
thilda, Karolina and Theresa. They range 
from 25 to 28 inches each in height, and 
their entertainment includes a military 
drill, Austrian and Hungarian dances, 
comic songs, a trapeze act and a double 
wireact. Other numbers in the show will 
be: the Yamamoto brothers, acrobats; 
Esmeralda, instrumentalist; Lillian Wal- 
tov, female baritone; Bimm, Bomm, Barr, 
grotesque musical skit; Bingham, the 
ventriloquist; M’lle Caita’s trained dogs; 
Murphy and Andrews, in opera bouffe; 
Grant and Grant, colored singers and 
dancers, and the vitagraph. 








HOW TRAVELERS ARE TREATED. 





The accommodations and conveniences 
offered their patrons by the American 
railroads are known the world over, but 
one part not often noted is the arrange- 
meat made at the principal stations for 
the varied wants of travelers. 

A notable example of this will be found 
in the Philadelphia terminus of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Railway, ‘The 
Reading Terminal,’’ 12th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

Travelers alighting in this magnificent 
building will find uniformed porters 
(paid by the Company) to assist ladies, 
or other passengers, encumbered with 
baggage. They have within reach roll- 
ing chairs for use of invalids or decrepit 
persons. 

On the train (or second) floor of the 
building is a commodious waiting room, 
with separate ladies’ room in charge of 
an obliging matron, a broad, easy flight 
of stairs leads from the waiting room to 
Ticket Office, etc. Two elevators with 
obliging attendants are ready to take 
travelers, especially ladies, aged or infirm 
persons, either way between the two 
floors. 

On the same floor is the ‘Bureau of 
Information’’ equipped with all the 
latest time tables, and prepared to fur- 
nish information in reference to any 
railroad, ete., in the country. A part of 
this department is a package room where 
pareels, grips, etc., can be checked at 
slight expense, A fine, well - equipped 
Barber Shop, Shoe Blacking room, and a 
good Restaurant, where a hurried lunch 
or @ first-class meal can be obtained; 
ladies’ entrance from Waiting Room. 

On the ground floor, entrance direct 
from Market Street, are located the 


Ticket Office, Messenger, Telegraph and | 


Public Telephone Services, another Pack- 
age Room, and a Cab Office, where cabs 
or hansoms can be engaged to any part of 
the city. In addition to these has been 
established a Branch United States Post- 
Office, where letters can be registered, 
money orders procured, and postage 
stamps purchased. The Union Transfer 
Company's agents on incoming trains, or 
in Terminal, will forward baggage to any 
Hotel or residence in Philadelphia, Chest- 
nut Hill, and Germantown. Reading Ter- 


minal is in the centre of the hotel, the- | 
atre, and shopping district of the city of | 


Philadelphia. 
_— 


ROYAL BLUE LINE TOURS TO WASHING- | 


TON AND FLORIDA. 


Washington Tours leave Boston Feb- 
ruary 28, March 14 and 25, and May 9. 
Rates covering all expenses, $25. Five 
days’ board in Washington. Visit to 
Philadelphia and New York with stop- 
over privileges. Florida Tour leaves 
Boston Feb. 24. Rates covering all 
expenses on going trip to Jackson- 
ville, $61, including one day = stop 
in Washington. Solid vestibuled train 
Washington to Jacksonville. Good for 
return until May 31. Also, Tours to Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond. For illus- 
trated Itineraries and Guide to Washing- 
ton, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 
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AN ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Everything that appears in our columns 
from the mangers of the clothing house 
of Macullar Parker Company is of 
unusual interest, because they seem to 
select the WomMAN’s JOURNAL as their 
medium for unusual announcements, that 
is, so far as the rest of the clothing trade 
is concerned. Their announcement this 
week will be read by those who believe 
in the principle of ‘‘Live and Let Live,’’ 
with an interest that does not apply 
fo the ordinary trade announcement. 
To give employment to their hundreds of 
attachés during the dull month of Febru- 
ary, they announce a reduction in their 
custom department of one particular line 
of goods which leave them without profit, 
in a commercial sense. Excellent suits, 
formerly $45, they now sell at $35. The 
goods are not of the ordinary popular de- 
scription. They are made upon honor, 
and will wear «s well as if manufactured 
at full prices, which will be resumed on the 
first of March. There are also advanta- 
gevous bargains in the other departments. 
The founders of that great emporium were 
never selfish men, even in the height of 
competition, and they have been success- 
ful, even amid the din of all the clotiiers 
of the world. The advertisement will be 
found in another column. 





Dressmaking 


AND 


Ladies’ Tailoring 





Departments. 
Fourth Floor. 
Until February 15th. 


To enable us to maintain our 
organization during the dull 
| season, and to clear up material 
/on hand, we make the following 
| especially low prices until Feb- 
iruary 15th, 





|We will make plain Tailor- 
| Made Skirts and Coats from 
| our own fine imported wool- 
lens — skirts cotton lined, 
coats silk lined, for 


58.00 


The same, silk lined through- 


out, for , ' 65.00 





House and Evening Gowns of 
Nun’s Veiling, India and Fou 
lard Silks and other thin ma- 
terials, silk lined, for 


75.00 


Long Broadcloth 
lined, for . .. . 


R. H. White Co 





Coats, silk 
75.00 
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STANDARD — GRAND. 


Drop-Head Does Not Tip. 


A Woman’s Approval 


won forever, when she examines this high- 
speed, lock and chain stitch (both), noiseless 
Standard Rotary. 

No agents employed, no machines sent out 
on suspicion. Please call. 


F. C. HENDERSON, Megr., 
Standard Sewing Machine Co., 
173 Tremont Street, - - - Boston. 


Write for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 





——— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, February 17, 3.30 P.M. Work Committee. 
“Lace—Its asthetic and Industrial Aspects.” 
The History and Varieties of Lace, Mrs. Webber; 
The Boston Experiment of a Lace School, Miss 
Anne Withington, Two pupils wil!) bring their 
lace plilows and show the process of making the 
finest of Duchesse lace. Brief accounts will 
be given of the Italian lace workers in Bos- 
ton; the Browning Memorial Lace School, at 
Asolo, Italy; lace-making among the Indian 
women. Club tea at 6.15. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music asa 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs, 
Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, OMAN’S 





JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Boston. 
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